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THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY AT WASHINGTON 


The superb new library of congress, of whicn a description may be found on Page 113, is in reality our national library, 
and it has been suggested repeatedly that it wear that title. The library is the crowning glory of Washington, which has 
taken its place as one of the most marvelous cities in the world, an outward expression of our republic’s hope and enthusiasm. 
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Drain Outlets--lIl, 


ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 


kettles, either ung.azed or 
glazed, and about 40 inches long, are more 
durable, except that they are more brittle. 
Cement outlet pipes are durable and require 
no protecting face-works. They should be 2 
inches thick, hence are heavy and expensive. 
They are recommended for places where they 
can be made on the spot. Iron pipes are 
much used and have given good results. They 
are 3-10 to 4 inch thick, circular in cross-sec- 
tion, aud are given a good coat of tar or pitch 
to prevent rust. They are 

ordinarily used without 

flanges or bells, but it is 

much better to use a half 

tlange or bell on the un- 

der side, as in Fig 5. 

Outlets should be protect- 

ed by inconspicuous posi- 

tion, or by some sort of 

fan work. As a protec- 

tion against frost they 

should beat least 32 in 

below the ground level 

and better yet, 40 to 50 

inches; and where this is 

not available, earth may 

be piled up overthem. To 

prevent injury from roots, 

outlets should be beyond 

the reach of tree roots, 

and in the case of alders 

and willows a_ dis- 

tance of 10 to 18 yards is necessary. If 
this is not attainable it may be necessary to 
remove the trees. As protection against 
animals, as in a pasture, the outlet should be 
fenced around or placed in a spot dificult to 
reach. 

Security against small, warm-blooded 
animals creeping in the pipes is not neces- 
sary. These animals will quit the drains as 
soon as the water flows. But against small, 
cold-blooded animals as frogs, which are at- 
tracted by water, especial precautions must 
be taken. Valves at the outlet have the ad- 
vantage that they completely prevent the in- 
flow of water from without as in case of 


Earthenware 


FIG 6. OUTLET WITH CLAPVALVE 
floods, and hence are used where this would 
be likely to occur. in order to be most effi- 
cient, the following points should be observed 
in their construction: The valve should not 
hang too obliquely, else it will offer too great 
resistance to outflow of the drain water and 
call for considerable head to raise and open it. 
The hinge must play with great freedom and 
to secure this it is best that one wing be 
screwed to the upper side of the trunk and 
the other to the under side of the valve. The 
under edge of the trunk must project free 
from the bank below, so that no mud «an clog 
it. The valve must be protected from the 
action of the sun and rain, by a hood orchute 
(Fig 5). In spite of all these precautions, 
there vet remains the disadvantages of valv- 
ed outlets that they are liable to be overgrown 
with weeds or grass or that their use is only 
recommended where there is danger from 
high water from without. 
et ot 

Street Ornamentation—A creditanle stand in 
street ornamentation has been taken by 
Riverside, California. The matter is placed 


FARM MECHANICS 


in the hands of the horticultural clubs 
of the city, by whom the town is divided 
into districts. An overseer is appointed 
to each district to whom all applica- 
tions for the removal cf shade or ornamental 
trees or for cutting or pruning of the same 
must be made. The horticultural club and 
its overseers are required to make a _ special 
study of street ornamentation, and to use ev- 
ery effort to induce property owners to plant 
and maintain shade and ornamental trees, 
shiubs and flowers along the sidewalks in 
front of their property and to keep the streets 
and walks in good condition. Reports and 
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IRON OUTLET WITHOUT GRATING 

pamphlets are published advising the kind of 
trees to be planted,the proper method of treat- 
ment, etc. Riverside has already the repu- 
tation of being one of the most beautiful and 
best kept cities in California and this move- 
ment on the part of her trustees and the hor- 
ticultural clubs will largely add to her beauty 
and reputation. 


A Cheap Hog House.—To make a building of 
slabs, say 8 by 10, 7 ft high in front and 54 in 
rear, only 75c need be paid for the material, 
provided there is a saw mill near at hand and 
the stones for the floor can be had for noth- 
ing. Set the stones in as you would paving 

brick close together, and fill the 
eracks with sand or earth. Use the 
slabs for siding and for the roof se- 
lect the best ones and carefully batten 
the cracks. Hang a door by means of 
wooden hinges. Put fenders all around 
inside so that the mother will not lie 
on her little pigs. The stone floor 
covered with_earth keeps the pigs nice 
and dry at all seasons. My experi- 
ence with this kind ofa house has 
been very satisfactory.—{William 
Thomas, Mo. 

Emptying Grain Into Bins.— Emptying 
bags of grain into bins after the ordi- 
nary fashion is not only hard work but 
very often results in spilling the grain. 
The part within the edge of the bin 
pours cut with a rush and the rest of the 
grain in the bag is quite inclined to fall 
down upon the outside before one can 

prevent it, carrying the open mouth of the bag 
with it. The cut shows a handy bag lifter. 
Set the bag into the lifter with month untied. 
The hooks hold the upper end, as the other 
end is lifted. when the grain can be easily 
and safely poured into the bin. Of course 


all lifting could be avoided by having a light 
pulley with a chance to attach the rope to the 
lower end of the lifter. Where much grain is 
to be handled this plan would be advisable. 
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PUMPING 
§ POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 

Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 


what you 
wantand our 
= illustrated Cata- 
logue—F REE. 
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FLEXIBLE CEMENT ROOFING 


pesray suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 

, " ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 

er than shingles, 

tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 

on with a knife, 

sawand hammer, 

Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free dese riptive c atologue, samples & prices. 
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MACHINERY. 
POWER & HAND PRESSES 
e (Capacity 10 to 120 bbis in 10 hours.) 
J Send for Catalogue 
~- EMPIRE STATE PULLEY 
& PRESS CO., 
Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y 








FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


ANGER” For family use. Cheapest in 
market. $3, $5 and $8. — 


HE GRE MFG. CO., 257 S. 5th St,, Phila, P 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


Argentina as a Wheat Grower. 

The immense development of the wheat in- 
dustry in parts of the world which a generation 
ago were unknown as surplus wheat growers 
is as important as it is interesting. We have 
published much on this line. In this number 
of our journal we devote further space to the 
vigorous South American republic of Argen- 
tina, which has come to the front as a wheat 
grower so prominently within the last half- 
dozen years. Asa wheat grower, competing 
in the sharpest kind of a way with the farm- 
ers of the United States, Argentina has long 
since passed out of the prospective into the 
actual. In 1896 the area in wheat in that re- 
public was approximately 6,000,000 acres, and 
exports that calendar year 20,000,000 bu; the 
latter was very much smaller, by the way, 
than in revent full crop years. In 1894, fol- 
lowing the large crop of the previous year, 90 
millions, Argentina exported about 60,000,000 
bu whéat, nearly all of this going to Europe 
and competing directly with the surplus from 
United States, Russia, 
etc. Mr William Good- 
win of Buenos Ayres, 
the best posted man 
on Argentina’s crop, 
placed the acreage un- 
der wheat at 5,800,000 
in ’96, 5 millions in 
04,4 millions in ’92 
and 2,700,000 acres in 
’90. This points to the 
very rapid develop- 
ment ofwheat growing. 
In a recent brochure, 
published by him on 
this subject, he shows 
that as only about one- 
third of the land within 
convenient distance of 
railways already con- 
structed is under cul- 
tivation, it is obvious i : - 2 
that there is room for 
considerable develop- 
ment even under the 
present conditions of 
transportation. 

The wheat growing 
area measures some 750 
miles north to south, 
and 150 miles east to 
west, with widely dif- 
ferent climates, and 
distances as great as 
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provéments in methods employed must be in- 


troduced and followed before the farmers of 


that country approach the up-to-date methods 
observed by our own agriculturists. Our 
illustration shows clearly something of the 
crude methods employed in handling wheat, 
but changes for the better are rapid in these 
days of perfect agricultural machinery, which 
is being distributed so widely in all parts of 
the world by our aggressive manufacturers. 
Much of the wheat raised in Argentina, es- 
pecially among the small farmers, is sold by 
them before the harvest to local storekeepers 
for advance of money and supplies while the 
crop is growing, something after the manner 
of our own cotton crop in many of the south- 
ern states. Agents of European firms are al- 
ways present in the season, and wheat quota- 
tions are governed largely by the daily rates 
cabled from Europe and also by the fiuctua- 
tions in the local money market, which are 
considerable. The railroads are pushing into 
the wheat territory, but much of the latter is 
still poorly provided for. Interior warehouses 
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production,’’ says Prof William Goodwin, 
‘‘is that the Argentine farmer is content with 
conditions of life that any English or United 
States farmer would not accept, that he is 
favored with plenty of good cheap land and 
a good climate.’’ 





Hot Weather Cheese Making. 


PROF J. W. ROBERTSON, ONT AGRI COLLEGE. 





A cheese factory’s reputation is largely de- 
termined by the quality of its Aug, Sept and 
Oct output. Inefficient drainage facilities will 
show their worst effects during warm weath- 
er. Clean the whey tank at least once. 

Flies must be kept out of the making room. 
Some afternoon when the cheese are in the 
hoops burn a small quantity ot sulphur in tke 
room after closing up the doors and windows. 
If a tablespoonful of alcohol be mixed with 
the sulphur it will burn more readily. Care 
must be taken to prevent the fumes getting 
into the curing room. Thetins of the milk 
vats and the inside of the sinks should be 
washed after this fuin- 
igating process before 
they are used. 

In the curing room, 
ventilate during early 
morning and at night 
to keep the tempera- 
ture as low as possible. 
Sprinkle the floors with 
cold water morning, 
noon and _ evening. 
While the cheese are 
being turned on the 
shelves there should be 
an abundant admission 
of light. When flies 
are apt to be abundant, 
a plentiful shaking of 
fly powder in the room 
before shutting up for 
the day will destroy 
them. When the even- 
ings are cool and the 
milk needs ripening, 
do not fail to leave it 
in the vat until it 
reaches the proper 
stage of maturity be- 
fore the rennet is 
added. Use enough 
rennet to coagulate the 
milk in 40 winutes 
when it is set at 88 de- 








grees. Dilute the ex- 
tract to the extent 


Minnesota and Louisi- BRIMITIVE METHODS OF HANDLING GRAIN IN ARGENTINA (fone pailful of water 


ana. The most import- 
ant wheat growing section is the province 
of Santa Fe, where seeding is prosecuted 
from the beginning of May until the middle 
of July. Plowing is done in anything 
but a thorough manner,and farming opera- 
tions are far less complete than in Eu- 
rope or this country. Within the last few 
months, however, steam plows are said to 
have been introduced into the wheat fields, 
serving to greatly increase the capacity of 
extensive farming operations. Wheat growing 
in Argentina is always menaced by such 
things as a wet season, danger of rust, late 
frosts, ete, and the crop is really an uncertain 
one, taken one year with another. Wheat 1s 
harvested in December and January, and the 
exports from the latest yield, up to the first 
of the present month of August, are away be- 
hind last year’s movement, which in turn 
was comparatively small. Taking one year 
wita another the rate of yield per acre varies 
greatly, being placed as high as 18 bu in good 
seasons and as low as7 to8 bu in years of 
partial failure. 

While the possibilities of Argentina as a 
wheat grower cannot be measured, vast im- 





are scarce and much grain is placed in sacks 
in the open air along the lines of railway and 
often damaged by rain storms. 

Carried finally to the seaboard, the business 
season finds 60 and at times 100 steamers and 
sailing vessels waiting to load with wheat for 
Europe. Railway freights, distances consid- 
ered, are not much higher than in U S and 
most of the wheat terrritory lies close to the 
seaboard, making short hauls instead of a 
thousand miles or more as in our own coun- 
try. The bags of grain are placed in the hold 
of vessels and in many instances upon arrival 
at Europe part of these are torn badly, with 
the wheat loose inthe hold. At times con- 
siderable damage by heating or moisture takes 
place. Rosario isthe chief port of export, 
although at Buenos Ayres there are a number 
of substantial warehouses for the reception of 
grain. Much of the wheat grown in Argen- 
tina is contracted for before the crop is har- 
vested, the price being governed absolutely 
by that prevailing in European markets. The 
rate of freight on wheat from Rosario to Eu- 
rope ranges $3.50 to 5.25 per long ton, or say 
10 to 14c per bu. ‘‘A great factor of the cheap 


for every vatful of milk and then mix it 
thoroughly by rapid, vigorous stirring. 

When troubled with gassy curds, allowa 
development of acid such as will be indicated 
by threads by the hot iron test a quarter of an 
inch long. Before removing the curd, it isa 
good plan to run most of the whey off at an 
early stage and to leave only enough to per- 
mit a free stirring of the curd. After the curd 
cutter has been used, stir for 20 minutes be- 
fore applying the salt. The curd should be 
put into the hoops within 20 minutes after 
the salt has been mixed in. Apply the pres- 
sure very gradually. The cheese should be 
bandaged neatly when they are turned in the 
hoops within two hours after they are put in 
the press. When practicable, cheese should 
be pressed for at least 24 hours. 

Ten Million Dollars’ Worth of Eggs were 
bought in foreign countries by the U K, the 
past six months, a steady increase over one 
and two years ago. France furnished more 
than any other one country, followed by Bel- 
gium, Germany, Russia and Denmark in order 
named. What a chance for the American hen. 
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COST OF GROWING CORN. 


PREPARATION AND PLOWING. 
Results of Records Kept for This Journal 
by Corn Growers of Eight Great 
States--Article Il. 


ANALYZED BY B. W. 


general table presented 
with article number 1 of this series in the 
acres included in this record, corn followed 
corn on 1,378 acres or 52.3% of the whole. Un 
this part of the area the first provlem to be 
solved is the removing of stalks from the old 
crop. The general table presented below 
shows that on 667 acres these old stalks were 
removed by cutting and on 286 acres by break- 
ing, raking and burning. This leaves 425 
acres, 30.8 % of the land in corn the preceding 
year on which no effort was made to dispose 
of old stalks before plowing began. Part of 
this acreage represented fields on which the 
crop of 1895 was cut up and fodder hauled 
from the fields, but the greater part 
of it was in states where fodder is not 
cut, and it must be assumed, that the old stalks 
were so trampled and broken up in pastur- 
ing that not enough remained to material- 
ly interfere with plowing. 

In this clearing away of old stalks the 
amount accomplished per unit of labor varies 
greatly according to the methods used and 
amount of refuse to be removed. On account 
of these different conditions no comparisons 
of labor efticieney are possible. The subjoin- 
ed statement shows the average nuinber of 
acres constituting a day’s work of one man in 
removing stalks, and the percentage of the 
total corn area on which labor was expended 
in removing stalks. In this as in all caleula- 
tions involving the labor of boys, the efticien- 
cy of boys is reckoned at 66 % of that of 
men. This statement is important in show- 
ing what relation the actual amount of labor 
expended in removing stalks in such fields 
as it was practiced bears to the total corn area 


SNOW. 


As shown in the 


2,632 


under consideration. 
CUTTING STALKS 


and 


burning acres 


per day 
total corn 


Raking 


% 


Acres 
4.0 
4.0 

35.0 


Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 10.4 
Iowa, 8.4 
Missouri, 8.0 
Kansas, 8.8 — 
15.4 23.8 


Nebraska, 
Average, 11.5 12.0 
It appears that an expenditure of labor for 
removing stalks was necessary on 36.2 % of the 
total corn area. Cutting of stalks was practic- 
ed on but one tarm in Indiana, and as on that 
farm it involved but little labor the average 
for that state above has little significance. 
Piowi1nG in the fall was practiced on 10.3 
% of the area of record, while 67.1% was 
plowed in the spring. This leaves 22.6 % or 
595 acres, which was not broken up for the 
crop, but upon which listing was practiced. 
The following statement shows the average 
number of acres plowed per day for each unit 
of labor, by states: 
PLOWING THE GROUND. 
Fall Plowing Spring Plowing 
1.5 
1.7 
9 


9 
~ 


oS 


— 
So 
-oneco 


Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
lowa, 
Missouri, 
Kansas, 
Nebraska, 


Sho bo bom 


bor 


i 


Average, 2.2 
An interesting tact here is the slight but 
steady increase in efficiency of labor as_ repre- 
sented by plowing accomplished per day’s 
work as we go west, the smallest amount be- 
ing accomplished per day in Kentucky, with 
a regular increase until Nebraska is reached 
where the most is done. A number of fac- 
tors tend to bring this about, but the princi- 


FARM PROBLEMS 


pal one is the fact that heavier teams, more 
horse power, is used upon the prairies of the 
western states. 

HARROWING or disking 
before planting is almost universally practic- 
ed in order to secure a good seed bed. Where 
it is omitted it is generally on account of 
stress of work and the necessity of getting 
seed into the ground at once. It will be notic- 
ed that while 2037 acres were plowed for this 
crop, only 1886 were harrowed or disked leav- 
ing 151 acres on which planting immediately 
followed breaking. Of the fields thus treated 
131 acres were in Nebraska and 20 were in 
Missouri. The thoroughness of this prepara- 
tion of the seed bed varies greatly in the 
different states, and is reflected by the results 
accomplished for each day’s work. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the number of acres 
harrowed or disked in each state by a day’s 
work of euch unit of labor: 

Acres per day 
Kentucky, 4.8 
Ohio, 4.1 
Indiana, 4.4 
Illinois, 6.5 
Iowa, 10.2 Average, “6: 

LISTING was practiced in but three states, 
14.1 % of the total area of iowa being thus 
treated, 30.8 % in Nebraska and 92.9 % in 
Kansas. <As a matter of fact in corn cultiva- 
tion the practice of listing is almost entirely 
confined to the territory west of the Missouri 
river and the percentage above given for 
Iowa does not fairly represent corn growing 
methods in that state. The relative efficiency 
of labor in the three states where listing was 
practiced is as follows: 


after plowing and 


Acres per day 
Missouri, 
Kansas, 
Nebraska, 


Acres per day 
Iowa, 6.7 
Nebraska, 6.9 
Kansas, 4.9 


Average, 5.7 
Operate Smaller Farms. 
E. MCGUIRE, NEW YORK. 


There is much complaint among farmers, 
especially in the eastern states, about poorly 
paying crops, and part of this complaint is 
justified, but after an extended experience in 
farming, I have come to the conclusion that 
it pays better to have a small farm free from 
debt, to which has been applied large amounts 
of fertilizing materials, than a large one with 
a mortgage and with a depleted soil. Many 
aman who has owned a large farm died poor 
where he might have lived and farmed profit- 
ably a smaller one. Itis true that times have 
been hard and taxes heavy, but it is also true 
that many who complain, have only them- 
selves to blame. They have attempted too 
much. That man who will struggle undera 
heavy mortgage to retain a large farm which 
he cannot profitably cultivate, is very unwise. 
My advice is to sell enough land to pay off 
the mortgage, then begin again on a small 
but well cultivated farm. My motto is less 
land, more manure and no mortgage. The 


land must be fed if it is to be productive, 
Farm more upon these principles and less 
upon theory, avoid extravagant living and be 
guided by the examples of the sturdy old- 
time farmers. ae 


Irrigation on Separate Farms=-ll, 


[Concluding Article. ] 
and effective use of 
purposes on separate 
farms through the employment of hy- 
draulic rams, etc, as shown in our article 
last week, has been exemplified in a most 
satisfactory manner in many instances. 
One of the most noteworthy cases of real 
success by irrigation, is on the fruit farm of 
J.C. Eddy of Connecticut. He thus de- 
scribes it: 

My farm lies on both sides of a valley, 
through which runs a spring brook carrying 
from 15 to 20 gallons of water per second (ove T 
1,000,000 gallons per day) even in the very 
driest times. The cultivated parts of the 
farm are from 20 feet to 70 feet above this 
brook,and the problem was how to use this 
wealth of water flowing by. There is a fall 
of only about seven feet in the whole course 
of the stream that I can control, but aftera 
study of the problem in allits aspects, I de- 
cided to try a large hydraulic ram. A dam 
seven feet high appeared to be out of the 
question, as it would cover so much of the 
natural meadow land with water; so, starting 
as high up on the brook as I could, a small 
plank dam two feet high was made, div erting 
part of the water into a new channel, which 
was carried nearly on a level, at one side of 
the valley, until the fall from the new chan- 
nel to the brook was seven feet. From the 
supply canal tothe ram a six-inch pipe was 
used, and from the ram back up on the hill 
to the reservoir at a hight of 70 feet,a 24 inch 
iron pipe was used. 


economical 
irrigation 


The 
water for 


My reservoiris a natu- 
ral pond that held surface water most of the 

ear. The earth was scraped up from the 

ottom of this place and a dam raised on 
three sides. This will now hold over 300,000 
gallons, or enough to cover ten acres one 
inch deep. By starting with the pond full, it 
will carry me through strawberry time on my 
five acres. With the ram running right along 
{ could irrigate the whole five acres with one 
inch depth of water once a week throxgh the 
picking season. I can increase the supply of 
water by putting in another ram or by a 
windmill pump. From the pond the water is 
carried in iron pipes to where it can be used. 
Last season I used some pipe as small as 
two inch, but will not lay any more less than 
24inch. At intervals of about 200 feet, or at 
points most convenient, T’s are placed so that 
24-inch hose can be attached. The hose 
comes in lengths of about 50 feet and costs 
15c per foot. Jast season my 400 feet were in 
constant use. 

My plan was to attach the hose and then 
couple on more lengths until I reached the 
further parts of the field, then a large sprink- 
ling nozzle was attached. A wooden horse 
was arranged to hold the sprinkler, three or 
four feet from the ground on an incline, so 
that the water sprayed over a space 20 feet in 
width, in the form of a heavy shower. An 
attendant was at hand to move the hose as 
needed to evenly wet the ground. As soon as 


General Features of Preparation and Plowing--Article III. 


Ky Ohio 
Area of fields of record, ac’s, 126 
Ac’s on which stalks were cut, 8 
Days’ labor by men, 4 
Days’ labor by boys, — 
Acres on which stalks were 

broken, raked and burned, 5 
Days’ labor by men, 1 
Days’ labor by boys, _ 
Acres rey in fall of ’95, C 
Days’ labor by men, - 
Days’ labor by boys, = 


% 
Neb Tot'lt 
743 2,632 


Til Ia 
487 284 
120 =: 128 
114-15 


16 40 
1} 5 

108 

34 33 
18 ~ 


BEGINNING OF PLOWING IN 1896. 


Earliest date reported, Jan 10 
Latest date reported, 
Acres plowed in spring of ’96, 110 

Days’ labor by men, 72 "Oh 
Days’ labor by boys, _ _ 
Avg depth of plowing, in, 7.0 5.3 
Acres subsoiled, 0 

Acres harvested or disked, 140 


Days’ labor by men, 29 67 


; of 24 
1 “e 
0 0 


Days’ labor by boys, — 
Ac’s on which listing practiced, 0 


Days’ labor by men, — 


Days’ labor by boys, ~- 


Apr 6 Mar 12 Mar 10 
Feb 5 _, = om * y May 2 May 11 — 21 Feb 26 
152 25 


158 : 
11 — 


301, 


Apr 1 Mar 27 Feb 26 


379 159 
161? 68 67 


6.0 
0 
180 


_ 
bo 


oO 
i] 


5.7 
0 
487 


6.0 
0 


244 


— 6 


1 B81 we! 


23 
40 0 








all the space that can be reached from the end 
of the hose is wet enough, the last length is 
uncoupled and the sprinkler attached 50 feet 
further back. The objection to this is, the 24- 
inch hose full of water is heavy to handie,and 
to remedy this I shall try the use of two 25-feet 
lengths of 14-inch hose, and two sprinklers 
connected to the 24-inch hose by a coupling. 
I think one attendant will keep both going, 
changing as necessary to wet the ground. If 
I can get a flow of 60 gallons per minute, as I 
expect to do, one attendant will thoroughly 
water two acres per day. 

Mr Eddy’s irrigated strawberry beds last 
year yielded 1} times more than those not ir- 
rigated, and the former berries sold for 3c per 


qt more than those not watered. The past 
spring was so wet that but little irrigation 


was needed. He uses the Rife ram. 

Several other Connecticut farmers have been 
nearly as successful in irrigation. On one farm 
asmall brook was dammed and a reservoir 
formed 5000 ft from the fields to be irrigated. 
The fall was 100 feet. Heavy 6 inch cast 
iron pipe, jointed with lead, was used for 
360 ft from reservoir and then a 4-inch pipe 
for 1900 feet, or until a fall of 50 feet was ob- 


tained, after which the size of the pipe was 
reduced to 3 inches. The pipe is carried 


along the top of the ridges and at points about 


200 feet apart, hydrants are placed so that 
the water can be taken from the main pipe 
and used for surface flowage or for sprink- 


ling, Another farmer, at a cost not exceeding 
$25 for labor and teams, made a canal around 
a knoll and through trenches irrigated a large 
berry patch. An enterprising Worcester Co 
Mass fruit grower, with a fine southeast 
slope set strawberry plants in perfectly 
straight rows across the field. A 3-inch water 
pipe was connected with the city water sup- 
ply and run down the slope at the head of the 
rows. Faucets were set in the pipe (they cost 
12c each) atthe same distance rows were 
planted apart. By turning each faucet rows 
are watered just as desired. 





The Regular Onion Growers are at it about 
but the fickle 


as usual in this part of Ohio, 
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the dam, supply pipes, ram, etc. 


tance in feet below the highest part of the farm on each 
We believe this map was made by the U S department of agriculture, but 


the engravings for the two articles are from photographs taken by our own artist. 


lines marked zero. 
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are looking for something that pays better. 
There is a shortage in acreage in all the on- 
ion growing sections of the state that I know 
of, but the acres actually planted are looking 
well, as arule, and now promise a good crop 
of prime stock which always moves off early 
at some price and usuaily a good price.—[W. 
C. Johnson, Wyandot Co, O. 

Onions Ten Days Late—This is the situation 
in Hatfield, Mass, and is due to cool weather 





TABLE SHOWING TOTAL YIELD, AMOUNT OF 
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The Best Time to Cut Corn for Forage. 








The feeding value of the entire corn plant 
depends upon the degree of maturity it 
reaches before being cut. Itincreases in value 
very rapidly as it approaches the period of 
complete ripeness. In the case of corn planted 
in hills where tillage can be given, the moist- 
ure may be conserved by shallow culture even 
during drouth so that the plant is enabled to 
continue growth until its greatest feeding 


DIFFERENT CONSTITUENTS AND VALUE PER ACRE OF 


CORN CUT AT VARIOUS STAGES OF MATURITY. 


—-———Pounds per acre-——-———-,, Feeding 
Date of Stage of Green forage % Dry mat- Pro- Sugar, val per 
cutting maturity lbs pera water terpera tein Fat starch,ete Fibre Ash acre (a) 
Aug 2, In bloom 24,805 85 3,658 361 98 2,124 807 268 $47.02 
Aug 17, In milk 27 , 8350 87 3,810 odd 65 2,200 957 244 45.00 
Aug 31, { Roasting ) 30, 250 82 5,274 467 103 2,912 1,499 293 63,94 
Sept 10, i ear j 28,980 $1 5,398 333 133 3,188 1,466 278 66.57 
Sept 24, Mature 30,108 70 9,109 686 224 5,598 2,282 319 115.40 


(a) Protein is worth 2.3c per 1b, fat 1.14c, sugar, starch and fiber 0.94c. 


prior to the first of July. Excessive rainfall 
recently has given onions uneven growth. 





Kerosene for Onion Thrip.—An emulsion of 
kerosene is used with some success for this 
trouble by Colorado gardeners. 

Onions in Western Ohio—After thorough in- 
vestigation I have decided that in this section 
the acreage is about 50 % that of a year ago, 
much of it looking the very best. The pros- 
pects were never better fora good yield per 
acre than at present. A iiberal percentage of 
onions rotted in our territory last year while 
everything now is looking fine. Some injury 
by cut worms, but the percentage of damage 
done is not large enough to make mention of 
as the remainder of the crop is looking so 
well.—[F. S. Bartlett, Hardin Co, O. 


A Year of Butter Exports.—It was long since 
foreshadowed that this important trade would 
show a big increase for the fiscal year just clos- 
ed. Official figures place exports for ’97 at 
30,837,000 lbs compared with only 19,204,000 in 
96. 






PLAN OF A CONNECTICUT IRRIGATED FRUIT FARM 


Showing arrangement of the crops grown in 1895-6, sources of water, brook and pond, also 


The numbers at the end of the curved lines show their dis- 


side of the brook indicated by the 


. 


value is reached. With sowed coru, however, 
conditions are entirely different for long be- 
fore the time of maturity, the corn has ceasei 
to grow because the supply of moisture has 
been used up. In cases of this kind, the corn 
may have to be cut early in order to save it. 

This very rapid increases in feeding value 
of corn as it reaches maturity should be un- 
derstood by all producers, whether the crop 
is to be used for silage or for fodder. Accord- 
ing to analyses made at the Cornell experi- 
ment station at different periods of growth, 
it is plainly evident that only such varieties 
should be grown for ensilage as will reach a 
good degree of maturity before frost. These 
conclusions were first reached in 1888 and 
have been abundantly confirmed by later ex- 
periments at Cornell and several other sta- 
tions. 

Beginning with August 2, corn was cut 
when in bloom and analyzed. The amount 
of water, dry matter and the different food 
nutrients were determined, including the ash. 
Later analyses were made as shown in the 
accompanying table. The value in the fod- 
ders per acre of the food nutrients was deter- 
mined by multiplying the amount by the price 
per pound according to the valuation stated 
in the footuote to the table. It will be seen 
that there is an increase in amount of food 
and its value from the first to the last cut- 
ting. An acre cut Sept 10 was worth over 
$66, while the same area cut two weeks later 
was worth over $115. Between the first and 
last cutting the total dry matter and carbohy- 
drates (sugar, starch, etc) increased 150 per 
cent, the fat 125 per cent and the protein near- 
ly doubled. In last year’s experiments. ii 
was found that the total feeding value be- 
tween tasseling and ripening increased 166 per 
cent. The results of all experiments in this 
line unite to show that there is a large in- 


- crease of all the nutrients as the corn proceeds 


from tasseling to ripeness. 

It would seem that the question of the prop- 
er time to cut corn for ensilage was definitely 
settled by these experiments, Such a marked 
increase between the periods of bloom and 
ripening cannot be ignored even though the 
proportion of the more valuable muscle form- 
tng foods be somewhat lessened. This is true 
vf corn cut for fodder as well as that for en- 
silage. The time to cut corn then is after the 
roasting ear stage has been passed and before 
the stalks and leaves become woody. 





Canaigre—A force of 50 white men anda 
large number of Chinese are engaged in dig- 
ging canaigre in Kern Co, Cal. 





An Average English Hay Crop—Generally 
speaking the crop of the U K is regarded 
about an average one on light lands and a 
good one on heavy soils. .British hay sells in 
the London market at $19 to 20.50 per ton of 
2240 lbs; choice Canadian around 18 and 
American little doing. 





Damping Off of plants in greenhouses is 
caused by a minute fungous disease. The 
affected plants must be thrown away, and in 
serious cases, the soil must be changed. .This 
can be sterilized by steam heating before the 
seeds are sown. 
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Caiceolarias for 
L. R. TAFT. 








The pnblic is beginning to appreciate the 
value of caleeolarias as spring-blooming pot 
They are very interesting in their 
in their general ap- 


plants. 
structure and striking 


Winter and Spring. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


the first of December, and should be in 
flower soon after New Year’s. During the 
winter, give ventilation even on cold days, 
and give attention to the watering so that the 
plants can by no chance become dry. Keep 
the moisture off the leaves as much as_ possi- 
ble. As soon as the roots fill the pots after 
the final shift, supply 
manure, water liberally, 











but discontinue its use 
when the flowers begin to 
open. To avoid disease 
keep the leaves dry and 
at once remove and de- 
stroy all diseased and 
decaying leaves. 





Our illustration repre- 
sents a specimen of a 
new apple named Cana- 
joharie. The _ original 
tree bas been growing for 
fifty years or more on the 
farm of Mr L. M. St John 
in Montgomery Co, N Y. 
Its size is medium; form 
roundish oblate; color 
waxen yellow, splashed 
with carmine red; quality 
mild flavor; tiesh tender. 
As a dessert apple it has 
much to recommend it 
and it is especially val- 
uable on account of its 
late keeping as it is at its 
best from January % 
May. The tree is a vig- 
orous grower of spreading 
habit with slender 
willuwy branches. So far 
as we can learn this 
variety has not been dis- 








SPECIMEN CALCEOLARIA PLANT 


pearance. For early planting the seeds are 
sown the middle of June, but for April flower- 
ing, during which month they should bein 
their prime, reliance should be had on July 
sown seed, while to secure a later succession 
another batch should be put in some time in 
August. 

The seed should be sown in shallow pans 
upon a light compost with a slight covering 
of sifted soil, and placed in acool house, or 
better, a frame which should be well ventilat- 
ed and shaded. Ifthe frame 1s in a sheltered 
spot, tacing to the north, and a lath screen is 
used in addition to a shaded sash, which is 
raised a few inches above the frame, the seeas 
and future plants will have as nearly perfect 
surroundings during a hot dry summer as can 
be secured. As soon as large enough, the 
seedlings should be pricked out into flats and 
later into two to three-inch pots, using a rich 
fibrous compost composed of equal parts of 
rotted sods, loam, decayed manure and sand. 
Leaf mold can be added to advantage 
for the small plants. The plants 
should be returned to the frame and 
kept there until November; they 
will need copious watering on which 


account perfect drainage is neces- 
sary. The leaves should be kept as 
dry as possible except that they 


should have a gentle syringing upon 
warm, sunny mornings. 

The green fly must be kept down 
at all hazards, as if it gets the start 
it will be hard to control; to aid in 
this chopped tebacco stems may be 
scattered between the pots. As soon 
as the plants begin to be pot-bound, 
shift into four inch pots and later 
into five or six-inch. They should 
be removed into a cool house, where 
they can be kept at about 40 degrees, 
as soon as there is danger of frost 
working into the frame, which should 
be covered up on cold nights with 
mats during the last month. Keep 


the plants near the glass, but shade 
from the direct sunlight. 

The early started plants should be 
established in their flowering pots by 





seminated as yet. Table 
varieties with fine ap- 
pearance, texture and 


flavor are always in 
demand in late winter and early spring. This 


was the case the past season and some excep- 
tionally good prices were paid, despite last 
year’s record breaking crop. 





Profitable Age for Strawberry Bed. 


B. A. WOOD, MICHIGAN. 





In my experience the first year’s crop of 
strawberries has never paid as well as the 
second or even the third. I have kept an ac- 
curate account of the cost of growing and find 
that the first crop will cost 2 to 3 times the 


second orthird. Strawberres trom my new 
beds in ’96 cost me 5c per qt. Fruit from the 
same beds this year cost me 2}c and had not 


the trost injured the berries so that I had to 
sort the fruit, it would have cost me less 
than 2c. 

The method of preparing old beds for a new 
crop is so inexpensive and effective and the 





THH CANAJOHARIE APPLE. 











growing of new beds is so uncertain that I pre- 
serve my old beds as long as there is any prose 
pect of a fair crop. A neighboring grower 
gathers strawberries from beds set five years 
ago and the yield this season is fully three. 
fourths of the beds set a year ago. lf new 
beds are set on fertile ground, kept reasona- 
bly free from weeds the first season, it 
not take much labor to grow several 
ing profitable crops. 

As soon as new beds are done 
mow the vines and when they are dried burn 
them. This destroys ali weeds besides killing 
many seeds which have not germinated. Ag 
soon as new growth appears, start the cultiva- 
tor. Stir the soil often enough during the re- 
mainder of the season to destroy the weeils 
and keep the upper layers mellow. The run- 
ners are kept out by reversing the wings of 
the Planet Jr, every other cultivation. By 
winter, there is as fine a stand of plants as 


does 
succeed- 


fruiting, 


could possibly be obtained by resetting. An- 
other advantage of the old beds is that the 
fruit is somewhat earlier and anything that 


will hasten maturity without increasing the 
cost is a great advantage in fruit growing. 





A Circular Driveway. 





It ought to be possible to drive into and 
out of a farm yard, or a village lot, without 
turning the wagon. This can only be done 
by having the driveway in the form of a cir- 
cle or having a circle or oval in some part of 





it. The cut gives a plan fora circular drive 
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that has a number of advantages. One can 
drive in from the highway and make an easy 
turn back to the street again. The circle 
within the road affords a fine opportunity for 
the effective grouping of shrubs and foliage 
plants. There are also excellent opportuni- 
ties afforded on the outside of the driveway 
for effective planting of trees and shrubs. A 
side drive, curving about the house to the 
stable, can be added if needed. 


gh tite 

Black Rot of Grape.—The leaf sent in by W. 
H. K., is badly affected with one form of the 
fungus causing black rot. I judge that the 
perfect form of the same fungus has appeared 
on the fruit. The fungus passes the winter 
on the fallen fruit and leaves. It is therefore 
of primary importance to collect these in the 
autumn and burn. After doing this a furrow 
should be turned back close to the vines so 
as to bury any rubbish remaining on the 
ground. With these precautions, it is a sim- 
ple matter to prevent a recurrance of the dis- 
ease by spraying with Bordeaux mixture.-- 





{W. C. Sturgis, Ct. 

The Nat’l Apple Shippers’ Ass’n will meet 
in Buffalo, Aug 5, in third annua] conven- 
tion. They will bave no such crop to con- 


template as a year ago. 





Fattening Ewes in a Wyoming test fed hay 
and sugar beets gained faster than those fed 
hay alone or hay and grain. 


Wheat Meal, pound for povnd, i 
more food than corn meal, particularly of 4di- 
gestible protein. 





furnishes 

















Ten [lonths of Filled Cheese Law. 


Most wholesome features of the national 
filled cheese law include the possibility of 
knowing just how much is made, and oblig- 
ing the makers to properly label the product. 
If this is not always done it is the fault of 
the authorities who have in charge the exe- 
cution of the law rather than the law itself. 
Investigation into the practical workings of 
the law,just completed by this journal, shows 
that the output of tilled cheese during the past 
few months of flush of milk and low prices for 
the raw product is actually less than during 
late winter and early spring. The northern 
district of Illinois produces practically all the 
tilled cheese, and official figures show the facts 
just stated. For example, compared with 
241,000 lbs made and stamped last February 
and 355,000 lbs in March, the product fell off 
to 215,000 Ibs in May, and about 200,000 lbs 
in June. In the following table it will be not- 
ed that during the winter months the product 
was naturally small, increasing rapidly with 
the approach of spring and falling off sharply 
as indicated. During the entire ten months 
included in the report of Collector Mize, only 
seven licenses were issued to manufacture 
filled cheese and but four to retail it. 

FILLED CHEESE BUSINESS IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


——Licenses—— Receipts Product 


to make to retail stamps pounds * 
June, 97, 0 0 $2016. 24 201, 624 
May, ’97, 0 1 2147.57 214,757 
Apr, ’97, 0 0 3032.57 303, 257 
Mar, ’97, 0 0 3552.21 355,221 
Feb, ’97, 2 0 2413.54 241,354 
Jan, ’97, 2 1 1767.03 176,703 
Dec, ’96, 1 0 384.60 38,460 
Nov, %6, 1 0 201.61 20,161 
Oct. °96, 0 1 668.86 66, 836 
Sept, 6, 1 1 390.98 39,098 


Total 10 mos, 7 4 $16,575.21 1,657,521 
Av monthly, — -- 1,657.52 165,752 

Outside of the Chicago territory (statistics 
shown in the table), which includes the few 
filled cheese factories of nurthern Illinois, 
our returns from the various internal revenue 
districts scattered in leading dairy states 
show that practically no filled cheese is made. 
Internal Revenue Collector Bracken of Indian- 
apolis reports to us that one license was 
tuken out to retail the produet last October, 
one in November and one in May of this 
year. Thesecretary of the 6th district of 
Missouri, located at Kansas City, advises us 
that two licenses were taken out to retail fill- 
ed cheese last Sept and one since and that 
stainps have been purchased sufficient to affix 
to 1975 los filled cheese. In response to in- 
quiries as to the business of the past ten 
months, collectors at the following cities ad- 
vise us that in all the districts represented by 
them no licenses to manufacture or retail fill- 
ed cheese have been issued since the law went 
into effect, nor has *ue1s been any sale of rev- 


enue stamps fo" fJ'e4 cheese: Cincinnati, 
Leavenworth, (‘5 a, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and: jae eastern consuming dis- 
tricts, Pittsbu: :.2 Hartford. That is to 
say, in ali the tee-to.y indicated filled cheese 
is practically ar uthknown quantity unless 
handled surrepti ‘:ous.y. 
EEE — 


Next Year’s Lambs, 
HENRY STEWART. 





If one wishes to have early lambs there is 


no time to lose in providing for them. The 
ram and the ewes need attention just now. 
The early lamb is far more profitable than 


the late one, and need cost no more to get it 
in December than in May. Butif the owner 
of a flock is within shipping distance of a 
large market, the December lamb may easily 
be worth three or four times as much as_ the 
late one, and be fatted and sold off before the 


late one would have been born. This gives 
them ample time for the ewes to be fed for 
sale during the summer if it is desired. 

The only difficulty is in getting the ewes 


But this may be 
Those who 


Inte breeding condition. 
done by judicious management. 
have weaned their lambs should be well fed 
with a ration of bran and corn, a small one 
is quite sufficient, now the flock is on pas- 
ture. The ram must be equally well fed, and 
it will be wise to put the ram, and ewes to be 


LIVE 





STOCK 














PASTURE. 


A CORNER IN THE 


bred, together in a pasture by themselves, but 
at most only a few ewes at atime should run 
with the ram. It will help matters considera- 
bly if the whole flock, thus kept together, be 
furnished with a small quantity of some prep- 
aration of phosphoric acid, such as is sold by 
the druggists for common use as a tonic. This 
will act as a very effective stimulant. 

Mostly the owners of a flock want ewe 
lambs, while the breeder desires ram lambs, 
which he may sell to better advantage than 
he could dispose of ewe lambs. This may be 
controlled to a large extent by the selection of 
the ram. It is a well known rule in breeding 
sheep, that a young ram with old ewes will 
procure two or three times as many ewe 
lambs as of males. This has been proved in 
practice beyond a doubt, and the reverse is 
equally well substantiated. Thatis, that an 
old ram will get most male lambs in about 
the proportion above mentioned. So that each 
tlock, as it may be desired, may be made most 
profitable to the owner. 

It is not wise to have two or more rams in 
the same flock. Indeed it is never wise to 
permit this under any circumstances. The 
peace and quiet of the flock is conipletely de- 
stroyed and the certainty of breeding is much 
lessened. Keep one ram only with a few ewes 
in one flock, and as the ewes are served take 
them out and keep them separate. until itis 
certainly known if they are in lamb. Then 
a special course of feeding is to be adopted 
for these ewes, by which they and the lamb 
are both specially well nourished in prepara- 
tion for a satisfactory birth in due time; for 
the lamb is greatly helped by this inter-uterine 
support, given through the ewe. 





A Year’s Output of Dairy Substitutes.—The 
internal revenue business of the first district 
of Illinois, which includes Chicago’s oleo- 
margarine output and the manufacture of fill- 


ed cheese in the state, affords a good idea of 
the growth or lossin this direction. Collec- 


tor W. J. Mize of this district, which includes 
Chicago and 18 counties, presents some inter- 
esting figures for the year ended June 30, ’97. 
Tax was paid on 24,747,000 lbs oleomargarine 
compared with 28,334,000 lbs year ended June 
30, °96. This shows a falling off in the output 
in this center of the industry of nearly 3,600,- 
000 lbs, almost 13 %. During the past year 
only six manufacturers took out licenses 
against eight a year ago, and there were six 
wholesale dealers in oleomargarine compared 
with nine in ’96. Licenses were issued to 
retail the butter substitute in 944 instances, 
compared with 1,156 the previous year. This 
is the first year of filled cheese, and the fig- 
ures show that licenses were issued to seven 
manufacturers and only four retailers. Evi- 
dently the people in northern Illinois do not 
care to eat filled cheese when they know it as 
such. The coming year will, no doubt, show 
a great falling off in the output of oleomarga- 
rine in this district, owing to the new law, 
but other sections which hitherto have pro- 
duced littie will show an increase. 


To Keep Milk from Souring.—G. L. G.: 
There are a number of compounds recom- 
mended tor preserving milk, but the best 


AND DAIRY 
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authorities have decided that they are more 
or less injurious to the stomach. To keep 
milk it should be thoroughly aerated and 
cooled as soon as drawn. Then if it is pas- 
teurized-—that is, heated to 155 degrees, held 
for 20 minutes, then cooled immediately to 65 
or 70 degrees—and placed in acool cellar or 
milk house as soon as possible, souring will 
not take place for sometime. Pasteurizing 
will aid materially in extending the period 
of keeping. Directions for doing the work 
at home were giyen in a recent issue. 


Holstein Cattle in America.—Frederick I.. 
Houghton has prepared a comprehensive _his- 





tory of the MHolstein-Friesian cattle in 
America. It contains more than 100 illustra- 
tions of famous cattle and their owners, 


with biographical sketches and a complete 
list of all authenticated milk and _ butter 
yields. The origin of the black and white 
milkers is noted and their subsequent develop- 
ment carefully followed. Several chapters 
are devoted to descriptions of the best 
methods of breeding, handling, feeding and 
showing. The book is a very valuable one 
and should be in the hands of every owner of 
Holsteins. Price $2, postpaid, Orange Judd 
company, New York and Chicago. 





Hog Prices have long continued on a low 
level; much now as a year ago, on a basis of 
about $3.50 for best sorts at Chicago. Quota- 
tions two years ago were 5@5.25, in ’94, 4.90 
@5.05; 1n ’93 around 5.50 and in late July ’92, 
5.50@5. 85. 

The Average Digestibility of the protein in 
old process linseed meal as determined by F. 
W.. Woll of Wisconsin is 94.3 while that in new 
process is 84.1. 








Feeding Grain to fattening sheep while in 
pasture is conducive to rapid gain. A mix- 
ture of corn and peas is one of the best. 


Oats Fed Whole are a superior feed for 
lambs in pasture after they have been weaned. 











The best Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
m Kye-thresher, Land-rol- 
mh ler, Dog-power, Steam- 
ae engine, Clover-huller, 
LPs Saw-machine (circular & 
~~ t drag), Sweep-power, 
Fodder and Ensilage Cutter, Round-silo, ‘ 
Ceo. D. Harder, Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
Sa Please tell what you wish to purchase. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE. 


You can get a constant stream of water 

delivered to vour buildings from a 

stream or spring by means of this engine. 
RUNS ITSELF. 
NEVER STOPS. 

Send your conditions for cat- 

alogue and guaranteed esti- 

, mate. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, New York 


















WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 


MANUFAC TURED BY 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

1 DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


\ STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
7 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
‘ADDRESS WILUAMS BROS. ITHAGA,N.YS 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
for circular. Low prices for carload lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


Farm and Dairy for Sale. 


The famous “Waldo Farm” and Dairy, located one-half 
mile from the thriving and beautiful town of De Land, in 
the great orange Belt of Florida. Seat of Stelson Univer- 
sity. Good public schools, numerous churches, refined so- 
ciety. Farm consists of 40 acres of choice land, well 
fenced, highly fertilized. Several hundred orange trees; 
some other small fruits. Two good dwellings. Dairy, 
barns, sheds, shop and tool house, wagons,{carts, and farm 
implements, all in good order, 

Rock well of fine water. 200 barrel tank. 
grounds, and stockyards completely piped. 10 H. P. en- 
gine ang boiler. Poultry runs and houses. Herd of 35 
high rade and registered Jersey cows, acclimated. 2 
thoroughbred Jersey bulls and young stock, 3 horses, 2 
mules. 

Dairy completely equipped with new and modern uten- 
sils, separator, cream vat, refrigerator, etc., ete. Milk 
route, doing from 90 to 120 qts. per day in summer, and 150 
to 250 qts. im winter, and increasing—no competition. 
Standard price of milk 10 cents; butter 40 cents. 

Satisfactory reasons for selling. A grand opportunity 
for a practical dairy farmer. Address in first instance, 
“DE PND FARM,” care Town Topics, 208 5th ave., N.Y 
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Interest increases in our record of the act- 
ual cost of growing corn. This work of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has never been undertaken 
by any other journal, and the completed 
story will afford a new starting point in 
estimating farm profits. 

PE ae 





Small grain harvest is at its hight througn- 
out our broad acres, and the close of July 
finds corn in generally splendid condition. 
The large amount of space in this week’s 
American <Agriculturist devoted to grain 
producing and marketing, at home and abroad, 
will go far toward: affording the progressive 
farmer with the means of determining how 
best to dispose of his crops. 

Not in years has there been such strife 
among the big cities, east and west, for com- 
mercial supremacy. New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are all striving to 
get the business of interior merchants and 
shippers of farm produce. This energetic com- 
petition among the trade centers must prove 
indirectly helpful to the farmer, because it 
means a further whittling down of middle- 
men’s expenses and freights on what the farm- 
er has to buy and has to sell. 





Dairy interests must be alert lest the enemy 
appear in new guise. The Jatest report is that 
Illinois makers of oleomwargarine will put out 
a product bearing a very light straw shade, 
claiming no artificial coloring matter has 
been used, and that the tint is natural to the 
products employed. All agree that the nor- 
mal color of oleomargarine and the ingredi- 
ents constituting it is white and not pale 
straw color. The Illinois concerns will bear 
watching. Furthermore the dairy industry 
must carry the fight into such states as Kansas 
and Indiana where better laws are needed. 

A _— 

‘*Farmers are paying their debts’’is the oft- 
repeated report of financial institutions that 
have money loaned on farms in the central 
and western states. Not enly is this true, but 
protiting by past experience, once farmers get 
their debts paid they show littie disposition 
to borrow again. One Nebraska loan compa- 
ny informs us that because of this determina- 
tion among farmers, it 1s impossible for them 
to put out their capital at ‘‘favorable rates.’’ 
In other words, farmers who are paying their 
debts won’t borrow again even for good busi- 





EDITORIAL 


ness reasons unless the interest is fixed ata 
reasonable figure. Thatis just right. Once 
out of debt keep out, but if for solid business 
purposes a farmer requires more capital, he 
cannot afford to pay over 5 or 6 per 
cent for it. Unless some such rate can be had, 
let him down without the loan. This is the 
most effective way of making money ‘‘easy.”’ 
It explains why deposits in Kansas banks are 
again increasing, while their ioans are on the 
decrease. 


The Farmers’ Year. 








It looks now as though the coming season 
is to he the farmers’ year so far as_ profitable 
grain growing is concerned. <A careful re- 
sume of the wheat situation from all stand- 
points includes the strongest statistical posi- 
tion at the beginning of the new crop in years. 
This fact is a most important one. Not in- 
frequently grain prices advance sharply, after 
the bulk of the crop is out of farmers’ hands, 
they securing but little benefit from the high- 
er range of values. This year the outivok is 
promising, subject, of course, to possible dis- 
appointments, for permanent strength in the 
market, the profit accruing from the higher 
range of quotations going directly into the 
hands of producers, just where it ought to go. 
At the same time it is to be hoped the price 
may not be forced, through manipulation, to 
such « high level that a later reaction may 
prove disastrous. Wheat has been for months 
selling relatively higher than other cereals. 

Indications now point to a home wheat crop 
100 million bushels larger than last year, yet 
prices to-day are 12 to 15 cents higher than in 
August. Surely a change has taken place of 
great significance. Following our phenomenal 
crop of 1891, wheat production in this country 
has been only moderate, yet failed to arrest 
the downward course of prices until last fall. 
A reason for this may be found in studying 
the course of the world’s production. As re- 
ported in the Liverpool Corn Trade News, an 
undoubted authority, the world’s crop of 
wheat, beginning with 1892, was 2440 millions, 
increasing in spite of relative shortages in 
this country to 2563 millions in 1894, but de- 
creasing subsequently until now it appears 
probable that 1897 will show a liberal surplus 
for export in the United States only. These 
facts go far to indicate why decreases in our 
own crop, until now, have failed to check the 
downward price tendency. But with a fair 
probability that the United States and Russia 
will form the only wheat surplus countries 
for months to come the advantage rests large- 
ly with our own wheat growers. Other farm 
produce, sympathizing. in no mean degree 
with wheat values, taken with evidences 
of returning industrial prosperity, the outlook 
for American agriculture is unquestionably 
brighter than for several years. 


—————— 


We all want electric railways through the 
rural districts to unite them with the cities. 
But these valuable franchises should not be 
surrendered to railway corporations unless 
the public rights are fully protected. The 
lax laws in some of our states that permit 
over capitalization of such enterprises are a 
menace. There is grave danger of the 
same chicanery in street railway financiering 
that characterized the development of steam 
railroads and that has since cost this people 


so dear. We favor reasonable liberality 
to induce construction of electric roads in 
rural regions but the public welfare 


shuuld be fully safe guarded also. The con- 
viction grows in many minds that steel roaas 
built by the public, and open to universal 
use of wagons or vehicles of any kind propel- 
led by any power, may yet be the wisest 
and most economical solution of this trans- 
portation problem in rural districts. New 
York state built the Erie canal and has made 
itfreeof toll. Why notapply the same rule to 
steel roads other than steam railways? Be it 
recalled, also, that the Erie canal is one of 
the best instances in the United States of a 
state owned and operated transportation sys- 
tem. Yet how free the canal department has 
been from the scandals that have disgraced our 
railroad history, plucked investors and robbed 
the public by excessive rates! 








dOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


For Better Treatment of Wife and Help. 


R. E., PENNSYLVANIA. 


In a recent number of your journal is an 
article on old and new farming. I read one 
which said: ‘‘His farm buildings are mod- 
els in every respect.’’ On many farms it is 


noticeable that barns, graneries, hog pens 
and dairy buildings are models in every re- 
spect; every comfort provided for the well 


bred stock, for winter or for summer weatber. 
But can as much be said of the provision for 
the human creature’ aecessary to carry on 
operations? Too often houses are poorly 
built, cold in winter and hot in summer, 
badly planned for convenience, cut up into 
tiny rooms with scarcely space for a bed and 
bureau; unhealthy for any season as sleep. 
ing places and no facilities for bath. A meagey 
supply of fruit for food will soon be felt for 
few men living on hired farms are planting 
fruit of any sort. Every winter night the 
stock are comfortably housed and sure to be 
made clean and fed well early next day. 

Is the farmer’s comfort as well provided for 
as that of the stock he has in charge? Does 
his wife look as well kept as his horses, or 
does she work longer hours and go to rest in 
a room smaller and less ventilated than the 
box stalls? Farmers who own or rent farms 
are careless often about these matters. Do 
those who employ farmers wonder why they 
fail to be suited? Do they appreciate the ef- 
forts of some struggling tenants to improve 
the conditions and appearance of their home? 
An intelligent son of a farmer, not needed at 
home, went to one of these large farins to work 
up to a good position. But one month of 
sociation with a mixed class of inen of various 
races and colors, in rest place furnished with 
stools and benches, and a general sleeping 
room with tipsy persons coming in at all 
hours, satisfied him that was nota place for 
him. Another who had invested his savings 
in purchase of a small farm desired to earn 
higher wages to complete payments and stock 
it, tried the same experiment in another lo- 
cality, reporting less care for his comfort than 


as- 


for that of the brutes. There is no doubt 
hundreds of such men could be had if em- 
ployers treated their help with the same con- 
sideration they do their stock. Mere brute 


strength is not all that is necessary for farm 
hands; brains count here as well as anywhere 
on earth. 
_ ne a 

I cannot understand why the judicial elec- 
tions in our state should not come at the time 
of the general election. It would save mu h 
needless expense, as in my county euch elec- 
tion costs $500 to $800. Then, too, as there is 
little interest in the election of judges, less 
than half the regular vote is polled on this 
occasion. Why don’t you agitate this matter, 
as the change is badly needed?—[J. E. King. 





I have often been asked if I would milk a 
cow with a large udder, before she calved. I 
usually answer, No. I wouid prevent the ne- 
cessity. A cow which gives a great quantity 
of milk should be kept in the barn and fed on 
dry hay for a week or 10 days before the calf 
is due. There will then be no trouble with 
the udder. To milk before calving is unnatu- 
ral, raises the temperature and is sometimes 
followed by a reaction.—[S. A. Tenney, Vt. 





Good Hog Pasture.—At the Oklahoma exper- 
iment station a large quantity of excellent 
pasturage for hogs has been secured by sow- 
ing broadcast a mixture of Japan or soy 
beans, Kaffir and sorghum. The pigs evi- 
dently prefer the beans. The crop outgrow- 
ing the ability of the pigs to consume it, cows 
have been pastured on the plot to their great 
satisfaction. 


Australia Exported to the U K Fresh Mutton 


during the first six months of this year to 
the amount of 1,040,000 cwts, this including 
consignments from’ New Zealand. During 


the same period Argentina supplied the U K 
with 392,000 cwts, Holland 79,000 and other 
countries, including the U 8S, small and scat- 
tering amounts. 














Snow geese are exceedingly graceful and 
beautiful birds, of about 28 inches in length. 
They are sometimes known as White Brant 
and Blue Winged Geese. Their range is very 
extensive. They have been noted in Texas, 
are abundant on the Columbia river and Audu- 
bon notes that he has seen them in every part 
of the United States which he has visited. 
The young geese are gray. At what period 





SNOW GEESE. 


they become white is not 
One that had been captured 
mained gray for six years, when in two 
months’ times it grew to be a pure white. 
Every spring these birds migrate to the north, 
and it is a curious fact that the old, white 
birds go first, followed a week or two later by 
the young or gray ones. Dr Richardson is 
authority for the statement that they breed in 
the barren grounds of Arctic America. The 
young are able to fly iu August, and by the 
middle of Septemter they have departed for 
the south. They mainly feed on rushes, in- 
sects and berries and in turn are very excel- 
lent eating themselves, but are rarely do- 
mesticated. 


definitely known. 
while young re- 





The Best Ducks--Where to Raise Them. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 

Of course in raising 10,000 to 15,000 ducks 
it is important that one should have the most 
suitable stock. A cut of one or two cents per 
pound from the highest market rates will 
make a great difference in the receipts. The 
quality must be the best. The quicker they 
grow, the shorter the time they must be kept. 
The earlier they are put on the market, the 
higher the price. There is more profit in one 
early bird sold at 35c per lb than several late 
ones at 13 to l6c. Pure white feathers bring 
the most. 

James Rankin has tried all breeds of ducks 
and finds all have their outs. Aylesbury 
ducks have white feathers, but they and their 
crosses are longer in maturing and harder to 
pick. Pekins he found matured earlier by 10 
days or a fortnight. Rouens are not only 
longer in maturing but are tender and deli- 
cate. Cayugas are fine, plump birds and lay 
as well, eggs hatch as well, and ducklings 
mature as early as the Pekins, but they are 
smaller, have black plumage and the dark 
nin feathers hurt their appearance. 

Crosses between the two were fine and 
plump, took on fat as readily and matured as 
early as the Pekins, but they came mottled in 
plumage, had dark skin in patches and dark 
pin feathers, so brought less. Their feathers 
also sell for much less. A cross between 
Cayugas and Rouens gave all the good quali- 
ties of the former and are larger than the lut- 
ter and make a better table bird, but do not 
equal Pekins. Evidently the right breed to 
cross with Pekins does not exist or has not 
been found, that is, with the present require- 
ments of the market. 

WHY FEW SUCCEED. 

About three-fourths of those who take up 
artificial duck raising make a failure of it 
because they are not suited to the business. 
It requires intense application and constant 
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supervision. All hands must be up early and 
work early and late. Most people are unwill- 
ing to put in the 16 to 17 hours required dur- 
ing the long summer days. 

A back lot in a thickly settled place is not 
suited to extensive duck raising. One should 
be located in the country away from near 
neighbors and where cats are not so plenty. 
Ponds are not necessary to success, although 
the plumage of breeding birds that have ac- 
cess to them looks cleaner and in better con- 
dition. Young ducks grown fer market do 
best if they have only water to drink. Land 
grown ducks in appearance do not show what 


they are and breeding birds shipped after 
April look very ragged. Old birds stand 
shipment better than young ones and are 


less apt to break down before they arrive, but 
Mr Rankin does not guarantee their safe 
arrival. 
si picegialiniasiacascnsac 

Cold Storage Stocks of Eggs.—For some rea- 
son, known only to themselves, the managers 
of a good many storage concerns refuse to 
make public the amount of eggs carried. 
They refuse to see that a full knowledge of 
conditions could not prove otherwise than 
beneficial to the trade and the producer as 
well. The N Y Produce Review has recentiy 
made a meritorious effort to secure an ap- 
proximation of cold storage stocks, and places 
the total July 1 at 1,581,936 cases (30 doz each) 
compared with 1,339,627 a year ago. This 
authority does not publish this as complete, 
but so far as they go they offer an intelligent 
comparison of stocks. New York city is 
credited with 160,000 cases and ten other re- 
ports from interior N Y points 208,200 cases; 
Boston 105,000 against 75,000; Pennsylvania 
246,600 against 218,00C; Chicago 401,000 nuw 
against 360,000 a year ago; ten reports from 
Iowa 131,760, a fair increase. 





Stoppage of Food Passage.—In reply to asub- 
scriber’s inquiry the statement was recently 
made that when the passage between the crop 
and gizzard of a fowl became clogged, noth- 
ing could be done for it. This is wrong, as 
the foWls can be easily saved by a very sim- 
ple method. Bind the chicken su that it can 
be held firmly while being operated upon. 
Pick afew of the small feathers from the 
breast, leaving a space about two inches long 
over the crop. With asharp knife or razor, 
make an incision, first through the outer skin, 
then a smaller one through the crop. With 
the finger the food that has accumulated 
and obstructed the passage can be readi- 
ly removed and the wound afterward sewed 
together with ordinary thread. Place the 
fowl in a coop fora few days and feed it soft 
food. In 19 cases out of 20, the fowl will! fully 
recover.—[G. G. G. 


Roup and Small Chicks.—C. A. R.: The 
best method of treating a flock of hens afflict- 
ed with roup is to administer this remedy in 
the drinking water; To one quart of water add 
ten drops tincture of aconite. Air-slaked 
lime sprinkled on the floor of the house and 
on the ground outside the house, and even in 
the nests, will prove a good disinfectant. If 
the chicks are kept away from the hens they 
will probably escape the disease. 





The Orpington Chicken.—One of our western 
subscribers asks what a trio will cost, and 
where this breed can be obtained. Will fanci- 
ers making a specialty of the Orpington ad- 
vertise the fact briefly in our poultry columns? 





In 1895 I saved $50 on my potato crop by 
watching the special crop reports of American 
Agriculturist and marketing straight from the 
field. —({P. L. Quackenbush, Hoosick, N Y. 











SAMUEL CUSH- 


art of the country, a specialty. 
AN (formerly with R. I. Experim’t Sta.), Pawtucket, R. 1 
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Enjoys Her Work 


Feeling and Looking Better—Pain in the 
Back Cured. 

ATHOL CENTER, MASS., May 19, 1897.— 
‘*T suffered for years with my back, and the 
prescriptions given me did not afford relief. 
A friend urged me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
I, procured a bottle, and before it was all 
taken I could see it was helping me. I kept 
on with the medicine until the pain was all 
gone, and I was feeling and looking better in 
every way. To-day I am well and able to 
work, and enjoy it.” Mrs. FLora B. Gay, 
Box 373. Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


Hood 7s Sarsa- 


e 
parilla 
Is the 


One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
$1; six for $5. 


C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Hood’s Pills 








easy to take, easy to 
easy tooperate. 25c. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 
Log Book. 


Over one million and a half copies have been 
sold. Most complete book of its kind ever published 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord-wood Tables; Fell- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages. 
Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana 
da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 

Ge Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

S. E. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N- Y. 


buy, 





















Send for description of the 
Famous O.I C. hogs, two of Z 
which weighed 2806 Ibs. Sold 
2995 for breeders in 1895-96, 
despite panic and hard times, Ye 

First applicant from each lo- 7 
cality secures a pair ON TIME j 
and an agency. Y 

L, B. SILVER CO. 4 
155 Summit St. CLEVELAND, O. 


“Eli’’ Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Powers 


46 Inch 
Feed Opening 

















ZY Power Leverage 64to1 VA 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 


CARTERET DIRECT 


FERTILIZERS 


Small lots for CASH at lowest wholesale 
#23.—Acid Phosphate (14%) $9.—Fertilizer for fall crops 
#13.50.—All grades and formulas in proportion. 


EASTERN FARM SUPPLY ASS’N, 


New York State 
Veterinary College, 


Esta’b’d at Cornell University,Ithaca, N.Y 
BY CHAPTER 153, LAWS OF 1894. 


The best equipment for scientific and practical instruc- 
tion, for undergraduates and postgraduates. Most varied 
practice for students in the free clinics. Regular uraded 
course three years, of nine months eacb. Highest require- 
ments for matriculation and graduation. Entrance by 
“Regent’s Veterinary Student Certificate,” or by exami- 
nation, September l4th, 1897. Instruction begins September 
23rd, 1897. Tuition free to New York State students. 

For extended announcement, address 

PROFESSOR JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S., Director. 











hen writing to ac'vertisers be sure to mention 
bad WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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Positive Elements of Strength in Wheat. 





Factors warranting a reasonable belief in 
continued good prices for wheat are in evi- 
dence. While the market has appeared quiet 
much of the time for weeks past, prices show- 
ing no great change from those ruling earlier 
in the year, the situation is such as to war- 
rant a beliefin the probability of firmness 
heneeforward. A narrow view of the condi- 


tions might not show this, but the enterpris- 
ing farmer who makes a success of his busi- 
ness looks beyond local supply and demand, 
and studies the situation from every vantage 
point. The United States seems to have in 
prospect a large crop and a liberal surplus, 


while the reserve available from other export 
countries promises to be moderate to small, 
forcing western Europe to come to this coun- 
try for the bulk of her supplies for months to 
come. 

As shown in our reports from time to time, 
the U S crop promises one of liberal propor- 
tions. This in marked contrast with certain 
foreign countries which in recent years were 
big producers, and still other countries where 
the next harvests are matters of great uncer- 
tainty. Russia is, of course,our greatest com- 
petitor, and there the prospect is one of con- 
siderable uncertainty. Always extremely 
difticult to closely get at the situation in that 
vast empire, the fact is unquestioned that 
parts of it show damage which is likely to 
greatly reduce the Russian surplus available 
for the hungry mouths of western Europe. 

After Russia, recent years nave brought Ar- 
gentina as the next important competitor. It 
is between seasons there, but one thing is 
manifest, that country wiil have little or noth- 
ing tou export until the next harvest is com- 
pleted in Dee and Jan. Exports from Argen- 
tina have been next to nothing the past four 
months, while in ordinary years this period 
finds a constant outflow toward Europe. The 
Argentina crop was put into the ground dur- 
ing the past ten weeks, but figures are not 
available as to acreage. Recent advices talk 
of damage to the young plant in certain prov- 
inces by locusts, but no particular importance 
must be placed upon this yet. India and Aus- 
tralia, in former years considerable exporters, 
are apparently out of the race at present, and 
may need small quantities from our own re- 
serves. Asin the case with Russia, so with 
other parts of western and southeastern Eu- 
rope, caution must be observed in estimating 
wheat surplus, yet late reliable advices point 
to considerable damage to the wheat crops in 
Roumania, Austro-Hungary, ete. Small 
grains in Germany, Belgium and Holland 
have been doing well, while the anthorities 
seein agreed in looking fora short yield from 
France. 

AS FOR STOCKS OF OLD WHEAT, 

these are phenomenally small, as pointed out 
from time to time in our columns. Authori- 
ties agree on this main point, though differ- 
ing in exact quantities. Bradstreet’s places 
the world’s stocks of wheat in round num- 
bers at only 75 million bu, one of the smallest 
totals at a corresponding date for many years. 
The Chicago Trade Bulletin, in conjunction 
with the Liverpool Corn Trade News, both 
recognized authorities of the highest type, 
make the total aggregate supplies of bread- 
stuffs in Europe and afloat therefor, and in 
storein US and Canada July 1, equal to 
scant 89 millions, against 107 June 1, and 1374 
millions a yearago. This last estimate in- 
cludes a larger number of points of accumula- 
tion than the first named, accounting in a 
large degree for the difference in totals. The 
‘*visible supply’’ in the U Sand Canada, in- 
cluded in all the above figures, is down to ap- 
proximately 16 million bushels, or the small- 
est point on the merging of the old crop into 
the new in the Jast five years or more. 

Our own report of farmers’ reserves, pub- 
lished a short time ago, shows a practical ex- 
haustion, so far as actual wheat available for 
market is concerned prior to the movement 
of the splendid new crop now coming for- 
ward, estimated, subject to later modification, 


at 575 million bu. These facts clearly indi- 
cate that outside of onr own new crop, with 
its probably liberal reserve for export, the 


world’s supply of wheat is unusually small, 
and furthermore, needed requirements 


must 


come largely from our own granaries. It is 

indeed to be hoped this will prove the farm- 

ers’ year. 

WHEAT CROPS AND EXPORTS, THREE COUNTRIES. 
{In millions of bushels. ] 


US Russia Argentina 

Crop *Ex- Crop *Ex Crop *Ex- 

ports ports ports 

1896, 470 126 272 124 40 20 
1895, 460 145 291 135 44 37 
1894, 525 164 340 108 60 60 
1895, 475 192 360 S4 9») 37 
1892, 580 226 234 dv 55 17 
1891, 685 106 163 104 37 15 
Avé6yrs 533 160 277 101 54 31 


*The yearly exports are from the crop of the 
preceding year. For example, the “1896” exports 
trom Russia, 124 millions, were from the 291 mil- 
lion crop harvested in 1895. 





Building Up Foreign Trade in Fruits. 





There is no question regarding the favora- 
ble reception of American and Canadian ap- 
ples in England and some of the continental 
countries. Last season total exports from At- 
lantic ports, Halifax tou N Y, approximated 
3,000,000 bbls, the largest on record, and com- 
pared with 696,000 bbls during all of the pre- 
vious season. The introduction and success- 
ful sale of other fresh fruits abroad, how- 
ever, is still a matter of development. Our 
foreign trade in dried fruits is exceedingly 
gratifying, with further important expansion 
possible. Ina recent report prepared by one 
of our U S consuls in Switzerland some inter- 
esting points are brought out regarding best 
ways in which to secure most satisfactory re- 
sults in selling our products in Europe. 
‘*First seil, if practicable,’’ writes Consul 
Germain of Zurich, ‘‘the product at home ona 
free on board basis and obtain the cash there- 
for on the spot. Another way, especially Cal- 
ifornia products, is for fruit growers to com- 
bine, appoint some men out of their own 
number who are personally and financially 
interested in the products to be shipped, and 
send them to London, Hamburg, Paris, Ber- 
lin and other important ports, establishing 
them there as permanent resident afents. 
These men,as soon as advised by cable that 
shipments are on the way, and of the varie- 
ties coming, must canvass the local market, 
and at the same time send sub-agents to in- 
land towns to place the fruits so they can at 
once be delivered or reshipped upon arrival; 
that is, green fruits should be handled in this 
manner. Dried fruits, which are of a less 
perishable nature, should be carried in stock 
he year round, and the trade supplied from 
the agencies in large as well as in small quan- 
tities at short notice. The agents being on 
the ground, will keep in constant touch with 
the trade, remain posted on the supply and 
@ewand, and be able, at alf times, to obtain 
full market prices for their wares. They will 
gather information as to crop prospects in oth- 
er countries with which they have to compete 
and post their consignors from time t» time 
as to what they may expect for their ship- 
ments. They will also attend to collections 
and make prompt returns.’ 

The U Scan produce fruits enough to sup- 
ply the world’s demand if the stimulus of re- 
munerative markets is provided. With -rea- 
sonable transportation charges and a good 
European market for most California and 
eastern dried fruits, if my suggestions are fol- 
lowed, I am convinced that our people will, 
by making proper efforts, find it to their ad- 
rantage to push their surplus stock over here 
and sell it for what it is, and as it should be 
under its own labels and brands as the prod- 
uct of the United States.’’ 





The Smaller Oleo Make.—Only 1,148,488 lbs 
oleomargarine were ade and tax-paid in the 
first district of Illinois during June, compar- 
ed with 1,592,861 lbs in June, ’96. Evidently 
the Chicago oleo makers did not want to carry 
big stocks into July with the new: state law 
coming into effect. Only three licenses were 
taken out to retail oleomargarine in Chicago 
during June; one year ago four. 


Our Trade with Cuba—The civil war long 
existing in that island has greatly hurt our 
foreign trade. cutting into both imports, 
mainly sugar and tobacco and exports. 
Among agricultural exports from U S to 











COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





Cuba, lard ranks first in importance, ship- 
ments declining from 44,000,000 lbs in ’92, to 
26 millions in ’96, and continued upset condi- 
tions in ’97. Exports of flour in ’94 were 
662,000 bbls and in ’96 only 177,000 bbls. Ex- 
ports of corn to Cuba in ’94, 1,137,000 bu, 
and in ’96 only 199,000 bu. Exports of butter 
in 793, 234,000 Ibs, in ’96 50,000 lbs. The fol- 
lowing table shows the value of merchandise 
imported and exported by the U S in our trade 
with Guba during the years named: 

Year ended 





June 30 Imports Exports Total trade 
1887, $49,515,434 $10,546,411 $66,061,845 
1888, 49,319,087 10,053,560 59,372,647 
1889, 52,130,623 11,692,311 63, 821, 934 
1890, 53,801,591 15,084,415 66, 886,006 
1891, 61,714,395 12,224. 888 73, 939, 283 
1892, 77,931,671 17,953,570 95,885,241 
1893, 78,706,506 24,157,698 102,864,204 
1894, 75,678,261 20,125,321 95,803,582 
1895, 52,871,259 12,807,661 65,678, 920 
1896, 40°017:730 7,530,880 47,548,610 
9 mos ended 

Mar 31, ’97 » 8,841,831 6,084, 986 14, 926, 817 


The Year’s Balance of Trade— During 12 mos 


ended June 30, ’97, merchandise exports 
from the United States were nearly 288 mil- 
lion doliars in excess of the foreign goods 


brought into this country. Official figures 
place the ’97 exports of all merchandise 1052 
millions, imports 764 millions. For ’96, total 
exports were 883 millions, imports 780 millions. 
Thus the balance of trade the. past year is 
very much greater than a year earlier. Our 
export trade slightly exceeds the former 
record-breaking year of ’92; imports, how- 
ever, were sinaller than then. 





Butter for Australia.—Ordiuarily an import- 
ant exporting country, Austrailia this summer 
(winter there) has had a temporary shortage 
in butter supplies and bought 2000 pkgs in U 
S which are now en route from the Pacific 
port, starting originally from the eastern 
states. The lot is the first so far as learned 
ever sent to Australia and is figuratively 
‘sending coals to Newcastle No particular 
importance must be attached to it, as it is un- 
likely further shipments will be made, at 
least this season. 


The July London Wool Auctions were well 
attended by both English and foreign buyers, 
prices as a whole ruling steady on all descrip- 
tions of Australian and Cape wool. The de- 
mand from American buyers was limited. In 








our domestic markets firmness is the rule, 
with recent advances well maintained. 
Filled Cheese.—The government stamp tax 


was paid on 201,624 lbs filled cheese in the 


first district of Illinois during June. 


CIVIL ENGINEERIN 


Surveying and Mapping; Mining; Prospecting; 
Architecture; Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing; Electricity; Metal Pattern Cutting; 


ssi, 31 COURSES itu 


& Bridge 
Engineering; Mechanics; Plumbing; English 











Branches; a Shorthand; Marine, 
Stationary Locomotive Engineering. 
all “ae 4 


study GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
ternational Correspondence Schools, Box GRO Seranton, Pa. 








GREAT BARCAIN. 


One hundred and fifty-two acres Sciota marsh land next 
to timber; best onion, celery —— and corn land on 


earth; underlaid with a bed o marl, flowing wells of 
pure water from gravel and oes 13," mile to shipping 
station; stone pike; two good houses, yarn and several 


extensive onion cribs; well situated for two farms, with 
house on each. On account of failing ears going to a 
warmer climate. Will sell at #65 per acre. Preset share 
crops whic h may nearly pay for farm this year, to be 
included. $2,500 down, balance goad time. Will pay ex- 
pense of any ‘ honorable man going home dissatistied. See 
Dun’s or Bradstreet for-my responsibility. HENRY 
PRICE, Kenton, Ohio. 


oes BUGGY. FOR $28.95, 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 

/y, $89. 90. You don’t pay for them until 

Gatter ag _ Everything in Buggies, 

ess and Saddles in our 

FREE WanIcLarc ric. ae forit. 
EBUCK & CO. 








ARS. 


Be 


Address, RO ago, 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly wifebien Eilitor.) 





H ; c Prices 
Crimson Clover Seed. on application, stating quantity 


d. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 












































The Lessons of Twenty Years of Farming 
HERBERT MYRICK. 


A recent visit among the farmers of historic 


Coucord, Mass—where I ‘‘farmed it’’ for a 
while in the seventies, after some years ranch- 
ing and printing in Colorado—afforded some 
conclusions and object lessons -.of value 
to farmers in the western and wmid- 
die states, and even at the south. 
Like any other community, wherever locat- 
ed, the town is a little world of, itself 
with its lessons as strongly marked as one 


finds in any larger arena of life. And here as 
elsewhere, we find full success, partial prog- 
ress, stagnation or utter failure among the 
farmers. As a whole they are thrifty, their 
farms well kept-up, their homes teeming with 
the amenities of life. But under essentially 
like conditions, some farmers are far superior 


to others in many ways. 
One has acquired more money from the 
farm than his neighbor, but the latter may 


possibly be getting more real good out of life 
One has vastly improved his farm and added 
to his acres, but being hampered for want of 
capital has not calculated quite right the bur- 
den of interest or allowed for the decline in 
prices, has put more money than really neces- 
sary into certain phases of the farm business 
and is still‘‘under the harrow,’’ but happy in 
his improvements, confident in his ability to 
meet his obligations,while his creditors know 
they are perfectly safe. Another is mak- 
ing these improvements more gradually and 
more modestly with intensive culture of small- 
er areas, keeping down his loans and interest, 
and working steadily ahead while having lots 
of fun in life. 
BOYS WHO HAVE BECOME MEN. 

I notice, too, that those who were boys with 
me 25 years ago and who have stuck to the 
farm are to-day in better average condition 
than those whose inclinations have led them 
into other vocations. How few of the latter 
have ‘‘struck’’ the riches they so vainly 
sought until health is impaired and ambition 
lost, while most of those who have followed 
the farm are hale and hearty, comfortably 
fixed and in a few cases, wealthy, while en- 
joying about all that constitutes real life in 
their happy homes and comfortable surround- 
ings. 

How much depends upon the individual—his 
training, his characteristics of industry, thrift, 
judgment, temperament, etc, is abundantly 
shown by the varied positions to-day of those 
farmers who were in their prime in my boy- 
hood days. Still more is this emphasized 
in those who, boys then, are men in their 
prime to-day. Differences in natural capa- 
city have in some cases been overcome 
by right training, in others emphasized by 
lack of opportunity. Some boys who were 
not regarded as specially ‘‘bright,’’ were 
so carefully directed by intelligent parents 
in work, schooling and play, that their de- 
velopment into well rounded manhood is 
one of the unconscious glories of the commu- 
nity. 

These fellows are not ouite so glib of tongue 
as some spindle shanks who quotes Latin with 
fluency but being incapable’ of self-sup- 
port lives on his relations, but they have a 
surprising fund of knowledge about the 
natural sciences pertaining to agriculture, 
they understand their own business, have a 
clear grasp of publicaffairs and well-defin- 
ed views as to their duties as citizens, 
while their home life(which is or should 
be so much to them asit is ‘‘woman’s whole 
existence’’) is as nearideal as one can ex pect 
inthis busy world during these times of 
close competition. 

Other boys of equal or perhaps greater 
natural ability failed to receive the training 
or to be give the opportunity that builds 
much that we call character. To-day they are 
just ‘‘poking along,’’ in one case perhaps 
barely eking out an existence from the an- 
cestral acres, in another case sacrificing] all 
that is best in life to get the extra dollar 
which alone they can see, or perhaps 
knocking about as a ne’er-do-well jack at 
all trades. 

Then there is the 
what is sometimes 


man broug ht up with 
ealled ‘‘every advan- 





EDITORIAL CHAT’ 


Potash. 


An illustrated book which tells what 
much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants, 


Free 


Send your address 


" GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., 
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An absolute necessity for 
every crop. 
Potash is, how it should be used, and how 


New York. 





HALLOCK’ S Success 


[Patent applied for.] 






Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 
mot satis- 
factory. 


“Gilt Edge’ Potato Harvester, 


AT LAST ; just wiat the po- 


tato growers have long wished for ; a 


LOW PRICED DIGGER, 


that will do work equal to aman with 
a fork. 


Insist on your dealer getting 
‘“‘Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 


will not, write us at once, 


-D.Y. Hallock & Son, yoru es. 


Box 80g. 


32 sure and mention this paper and give your Co. 








 1852.- -The Lightest Running and “Most Durable Wagon Mate. —1897. 


inter it Ah hhe $’KFU DAR BAK BR 


Is seasoned under cover by the slow process of time, consequently the fui! strength is 


preserved, and many a 
years. 
world over. 
If no agent in your town, write us direct. 


STUDE BAKER? has served its ¢ 
Made by practical and skilled mechanics. 
Buy THE STUDEBAKER and you will make no mistake. 
WHAT WAGON HAVE YOU? 


owner for 30 (thirty) 
Thoroughly tested in every climate the 


Write us, 


mentioning this paper, and we will send you FREE a cupy of our Old Shop exquisitely 


produced. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFC. CO., -South Bend, Ind. 








tage,’’ who takes a farm in splendid 
condition, runs it with a big splurge fcr a 
few years and then simply for want of 


comes to a misera- 
ble financial collapse, leaving the land in 
a condition to make the heart sick! A 
neighboring farm, bought ‘‘on tick’’ bya 
young man who meant business—a worker, a 
student, unpretentious but full of well direct- 
ed enthusiasm, meanwhile kas been vastly 
improved, nearly paid for, and is a sight 
grateful to the eye. satisfying to the mind and 
hopeful to the judgment that sees in good 
husbandmen and good husbandry the sheet 
anchor of the republic. 
SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 

A similar picture of life is afforded by any 
township. It has its bright and its pathetic 
aspects. On the whole it is wonderfully en- 
couraging. But bow it does impress upon one 
the vital fact that while nen and women can- 
not be made over, their youth can be sou directed 
as to strengthen the weak spots that exist in 
every character and to develop the special 
bent of each individual. Not money so much 
as tact, sense and love are required in parents 
to aid their children in acquiring the early 
training, the mind structure, the character- 
basis, all the homely virtues that enable 
either sex to make the most of life where 
ever one’s lines may be cast. Our boys and 
girls being the most important and the 
most wonderful of all crops, these kindly 
observations upon the crop of men and wo- 
men in my old town will uot be taken amiss 
either there or abroad. We cannot direct 
breeding of the human race as we direct the 
breeding of stock, but I think we can do 
much more, and that we all shall do more, to 
tightly direct the lives of our children, ena- 
bling them as well as their parents to better 
solve the problems of existence. 

RAISE SOMETHING TO SELL 
every day in the yearif possible, and all you 
can for the support of the family, is the key- 
note to the success of some of the best farms 
here as elsewhere. The production of milk 
for market is a great business, conducted 


proper management, 


even more largely in winter than in 
summer. 

There is a constant increase in truck 
farming. Farmers are coming to see 


fruits, vegeta- 
de- 


that nothing pays better than 
bles, etc, especially when these can be 





wagon within a 
few hours and raised in connection with 
dairying. Thousands of bushels of small 
fruits are grown, beginning with strawberries, 
and a great variety of vegetables. Numerous 
greenhouses are run in winter for cucumbers, 
asparagus, rhubarb, lettuce, etc. Yet market 
gardening is not carried on tothe exclusion 
of dairying and general farming, but where 
soil, intelligence and other circumstances per- 
mit there is a happy combination of these 
kinds of agriculture that 1s profitable accord- 
ing to the ability with which it is conducted. 
Sweet corn and asparagus are largely grown 
fur market by farmers who don’t pretend to 
do much with other truck. 


livered fresh in market hy 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





houses 
tariff 


The conference committee of both 
of congress, deliberating over the new 


after it passed the senate, made some changes 


in the sugar schedule. This reduced the 
starting point fur raw sugars testing 75 deg 
from lc per lb, the senate rate, to 95-100 of 1c, 
und changed the rate of advance on each 
degree from 3c to 3}c per 100 lbs. On all sugar 
which has gone through a process of refining 
the conference rate is 1.95 per lb, or exactly 
as it went through the full senate. 

A statement submitted by Mr Dingley tothe 
house, relating to the sugar schedule contains 
the following: ‘‘In deference to the wishes 
of those interested in beet sugar production, 
that the senate rate of 1.95¢ on refined sugar 
might be retained as an increased encourage- 
ment to this industry, the duty on raw sugars 
is increased seven and one-half hundredths, 
so as to make the increase on them the same 
as the increase on retined sugar, and thus 
leave the differential between raw sugar and 
refined the same as in the house bill.’ 

The cane crop of Louisiana has made good 

rogress under favorable weather: conditions. 
Piberal rainfall and high temperature have 
been notable, greatly stimulating to plant 
growth. 

Weather conditions in France are favorable 
in the main and beets have made considerable 
advance. In Germany, field work has _ pro- 
gressed well and the crop in general is satis- 
factory. In Austria the crop rather irregular 
in condition and in Holland fair. 

England’s purchases of raw sugar the past 
six months exceeds $14,000,000. Imports into 
the U K from all countries were 6,044,000 cwts, 
a falling off of 2,000,000 ewts compared with 
96. Germany and France supplied the bulk 
of sugar. 
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Drouth in the [lississippi Valley--Cause 
and Remedy. 


JACOB ZIMMER, OHIO. 


The record of the drouth is as follows: 
Heavy rains from March tothe last half of 
June. Local rains during the summer months 
are few and far between; no general rains un- 
til November or December. The rapid drain- 
age during the heavy spring rains of tilled 
fields, roads, creeks und rivers; the extensive 
water ways contracted under the compulsory 
‘ditch law’’ of the western states, some cf 
them large enough to float an ordinary canal 
boat and costing money enough to have built 
the Nicaragua ship carnal; the sewers of thou- 
sands of cities, towns and villages all con- 
tribute to the waters south into the ‘‘father of 
waters,’’ so that by the month of June the 
Mississippi flows into the country five to twen- 
ty wiles wide , to the utter ruin of the most 
fertile lands known to man, the valley of the 
Nile not excepted. This year the flood was 
earlier and more disastrous. The federal gov- 
ernment bas contributed millions to build 
levees to prevent this overflow, but with 
about the same success as it hadin Texas to 
draw water from the clouds. 

Besides this system of drainage that saps 
the water out of the soil and leaves no reserve 
for the dry months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, the rapid destruction of the primitive 
forests west of the Allegheny mountains with- 
in the last sixty years has produced marked 


changes from salubrious air to aridity, win- 
ter and summer. In many sections half or 


two-thirds of the forests have disappeared in 
comparison with sixty years ago, and the 
‘*ditcher’’ has drained all the ponds in the 
woods. One possible cause of dry weather 
during the hot months of summer and fall will 
be readily understood from the foregoing. 
There is no moisture on the earth’s surface to 
evaporate. Hence no clouds and rain. Only 
under favorable conditions at this season 
does the moisture sucked up from the Pacific 
ocean by the sun reach the upper Mississippi 
valley. The drain upon the soil by evapo- 
ration is enormous. Prof Burrill, University 
of Iliinois, says that even a good sized apple 
tree will give off 350 gailons of water daily 
in warm weather. 

Tine only remedy for the increasing severity 
of drouth is to stop the cause. The so-called 
ditch laws in all the states must be repealed, 
forestry must be encouraged and ponds and 
swamps restored or places fur such national 
reservoirs of water wust be preserved. An 
effective means of forest and swamp restora- 
tion must be provided by law. The people in 
the Mississippi valley have burned the candle 
at both ends. They must work to restore lo- 
cal evaporation during the hot months. 

{3 Mr Zimmer is right as to the import- 
ance of forest restoration, but his anti-drain- 
age views will provoke a storm of criticism. 
Tie lands reclaimed by drainage have added 
many millions to the farmers” wealth. The 
present eareful system of ditch laws is the re- 
sult of many years’ experience, and advucacy 
for their repeal wust be based on more sub- 
stantial evidence than the above opinion. 


————— 
Idle Farm Land in the East. 
Cc. L.- GATES, PENNSYLVANIA. 


In these days when agriculturists look about 
for a new location they invariably turn their 
eyes westward, as the only place where there 
is virgin land to be obtained for cultivation. 
This is a wrong opinion. There1is yet much 
good land in the eastern states that has lain 
idle for years and years, thatif cleared and 
cultivated would prove far more remunerative 
than any that can be found elsewhere. 

This fact is doubly true in some of the 
northwestern counties of Pennsylvania, and 
in none is it more sothan in Elk. There the 
chief industry has been lumbering and manu- 
facturing and but little attention was paid to 
farming. Of the half million acres embraced 
within the county limits not over one-fifth 
has been cultivated. Froin the greater part 
of this land the first growth of timber has 
beep cut and it now is unused, considered 
only as so much waste land, and yet with the 
proper handling, most of it could be made 
very profitable. Even if if were not possible 
to bring it to a perfect condition for all kinds 
of agriculture, there are many specialties 
which in the end pay better than the old 
routine. 


Ee 
NEW YORK. 

Afton, Chenango Co, July 26—Hay 
more than last year. Oats are promising with 
quantity about the same as last year, but acre- 
age increased 20 %. Potatoes promise well 
Corn backward, but the warm weather is 


is 25 % 


3 





THE FARMERS 


AMONG 


Small fruits of all 


ping it forward fast. 
badly. 


inds plentiful. Cows are shrinking 
Milk and butter low yet. 


Jewett Center, Greene Co, July 27—Hay is 
a good crop. Oats are looking good and corn 
has grown very rapidly of late. Potato bugs 
have been worse this year than usual. The 
apple crop will be light. Pears are plenty, 
and also plums. Buckwheat promises to be a 
big crop. 

Le Roy, Genesee Co, July 27—The wheat har- 
vest is well under way, but the weather is unfa- 
vorable and little has been housed. The large 
barn on the Eli Empie farm was burned the 
20th with 40 tons of hay. No grain had been 
stored. Insurance through Pavilion grange 
to the amount of $1405 was secured. The fire 
was caused by lightning. 

Mohawk, Herkimer Co, Jnly 27—Hay is a 
vod crop. Much is uncut, the season being 
ater than usual. Corn and potatoes are look- 

ing well with a prospect of a good crop of 
both. Old potatues are high. Eggs are get- 
ting scarce and advancing in price. Butter 
still continues low. Red raspberries seem to 
be scarce and bring a good price, while black 
are plenty and cheap. 

Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co, July 27—Corn 
is growing rapidly. A large acreage of buck- 
wheat was sown and is looking well. Oats 
and barley are as good as last year. The hay 
crop is equal to, if not better than, last year’s. 
Potatoes are very poor and the bugs were 
never so bad. Rye and wheat have been cut 
and are very good. Three horses owned by 
D. B. Thompson were killed under one tree 
by lightning during a recent storm. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, July 27—A 
heavy storm passed over this section the 24th, 
damaging hay and grain to a great extent. 
Rye isa very heavy crop. Grass good, but 
corn is poor on account of the cold late 
spring. Berries have been very plenty and 
fine. Cabbage and cauliflower large and 
good. Over 15,000 cauliflowers have been 
sold by one map at this date. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, July 27—A good 
hay crop is nearly all secured. Wheat, which 
is the best in years, is being cut. Many 
pieces have stood in shock for a week on ac- 
count of wet weather, and much fear is felt 
that it will sprout unless’ better weather 
comes soon. Oats, which are very heavy and 
lodging badly, are ripening. Corn has im- 
proved wonderfully in the past two weeks, 
and bids fair to be a good crop. Potatoes are 
looking poor, with a decreased acreage. A 
constant warfare is being waged against po- 
tato bugs. The apple crop is very poor, while 
small fruits are abundant. 


Quackenkill, Rensselaer Co, July 27—Three 
meetings were recently held by the farmers 
and dairymen of this town for the purpose of 
establishing an Elgin creamery, but without 
success. Grass is more than an average crop. 
All other crops look well considering the 
wet weather in tbe spring. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, July 26—Corn only 
profited by the hot wave. Hay, which is 
about all harvested, is an exceptionally fine 


crop. Rye and oats are turning rapidly. New 
otatoes are in market from home fields. 
hose who kept over therr old potatoes sold 


them in June for $2 and July 1 for 2.50 
per bbl in Troy. Wool has brought a bet- 
ter price this year, 11 to 12c for unwashed 
and 16 to 17c for washed. Early lambs 
brought high prices, 3 and 4 each. Insect 
pests have been exveedingly active of late. 
A new bug is said to have been seen on pota- 
to vines, but no damage has so far been as- 
cribed to it. The beetle which is doing so 
much harm to elm trees has gotten as far 
north as Mechanicsville. Berries of all kinds 
are plenty. Early potatoes are retailing at 
40c per pk, butter 15c per lb, eggs 15c per doz. 


Milk Experts Appointed—July 22 an ex- 
amination as to fitness for the position of 
milk expert was held at the New York de- 
partment of agriculture in accordance with 
the new civil service law which requires for 
state positions a practical as well as_ theoreti- 
cal examination. Twelve of those who pass- 
ed the civil service examination took the 
practical test. The examination was super- 
vised by F. E. Dawley, director of New York 
farmers’ institutes, and M. T. Morgan, an 
expert of the department. Commussioner 
Wieting and Deputy Fianders aiso assisted. 
The examination consisted of a number of 
questions concerning milk and milk inspec- 
tion, and a practical test by each applicant 
of five cans containing milk of different stages 
of purity. At the conclusion of the examina- 
tion the commissioner appointed the follow- 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has. during the year, some. 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely Jow rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 

REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on anotner page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
ing investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 





by PLANTS—Transplanted only. Leading kinds; extra, 
Greatly superior to seed-bed plants: carefully packed, safe for 
two weeks’ transit, freight or exp ‘ 
dollars thousand. R. M. WELLE‘ 


HREE DORSET RAMS—On hand, weighing 240, 243 and 245 
lbs respectively. Address HOWARD ARMSTRONG, Lanty’s 
Mills, Shenandoah Co., Va. . 





" orty cents hundred; three 
Towanda, Pa, 

















ANTE D—A position as herdsman on a dairy farm or as but- 
termaker in a creamery. Good references. Address BOX 
509, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 
ANTED—Brown Leghorn hens. JOHN A, SILVEY, 
Media, Pa. 











ing milk experts for the department: R. R. 
Kirkland for 5th district, Charles T. Russell 
for 6th district, A. M. Kibbe for 6th district, 
John E. Knese for 10th district. 


Violating the Milk Law—Commissioner 
Wieting states that dairymen and farmers 
throughout the state are using a substance in 
milk during warm weather called ‘‘preserva- 


line.’’ As the nameimplies it has the pro- 
perty of keeping milk sweet fora length of 


used by those 
market. It 


time, and is more generally 
who ship milk long distances to 


is a direct violation of the agricultural law, 
however, which forbids the placing in milk 


of any foreign substance of an unhealthful 
nature. The chemist of the department has 
examined a sample of this preparation and re- 
ports that it contains poisonous properties 
and indigestible matter. The attention of 
the local boards will be called to the matter 
and if any cases come under the notice of 
the department they will be prosezuted to the 
fullest extent of the law. 


Western New York Fruits—The strawberry 
crop in western New York was fairly good 
and would have been very large had not the 
extremely hot, dry weather of the first 10 
days of July prevented full development of 
late berries. They have sold as low as 3c 
per qt wholesale, buta large proportion of 
the choicer varieties sold as high as 6 to 10c. 
The Bubach was large and fine, fully sustain- 


ing its good reputation. The Marshail has 
lost somewhat this _ year, and Splendid, 
Brandywine and Amelia have given good 
satisfaction. McKinley, originated by £ll- 


wanger & Barry, was introduced to the pub- 
lic this year. I saw it growing in their ex- 
periment grounds three years ago and was 
then highly pleased with its appearance. 
The plant is vigorous and productive; the 
berry very large, conical, firm, crimson color 
and excellent in quality. The Loudon red 
raspberry has now been tested two or three 
years in Monroe county and has stood the test 
remarkably well. It originated in Wisconsin 
and appears well adapted to high latitudes. 
Compared with Cuthbert, the variety almost 
universally grown for market in Monroe 
county, it is hardier and equally vigorous and 
productive. Although raspberries suffered 


much from the recent excessive heat and 
drouth there is a good crop. Blackberries 
promise a good yield. Peaches and plums 


crops and grapes have set very 
also promise a moderately full 
crop. In fact, apples are the’ only fruit that is 
likely to be short. The orchardists of this 
county have become so dependent upon the 
Baldwin that when that fails the crop is short, 
however abundant other varieties may be. 
There will be fair yields of summer and au- 
tumn apples, also of Greenings, Hubbardstons 
and Northern Spys, but the large Baldwin 
orchards are barren.—[P. C. Reynolds, Mon- 
roe Co, N Y. 


promise good 
full. Pears 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mattituck, Suffolk Co‘ July 27—The wet 
weather is putting farmers behind with work. 











The ground is so wet itis impossible to work it. 
Wheat 1s cut but is in bad condition. If there 
is not dry weather soon it will grow in the 
shock. Some pieces have been cut over two 
weeks and still arein the lot. Some of the 
large hay growers have not finished getting 
in their hay. Oats will do to cut as soon as 
weather permits. Corn is looking well. 
Farmers have been setting cauliflower and 
Brussels sprouts, making the most of the wet 

ell to save carting water. <A larger acreage 
than usual of both is being put in. Potatoes 
are looking well, although some fields are 
struck with blight. They have not made as 
large a growth of vines as some years. Fred 
Hallock has a small field of tobacco which is 
looking fine. Jolin Hallock was attacked by 
his bull recently and very badly burt. He 
would probably have been killed had the bull 
had horns. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, July 27—Rye and 
wheat very fine but much damaged by heavy 
rains. Hay crop good. Corn is looking very 
fine and potatoes where they have had plenty 
of rain are also looking very fine, but many 
were badly hurt by dry, hot weather. Cab- 
bage looking well with large acreage set. 


Yaphank, Snffolk Co, July 27—Over 15 


inches of rain have fallen since July 1. Most 
of the grain is in shock in the field and con- 
siderable has sprouted. Some blight report- 
ed on potatoes. Early potatoes selling in 
local markets at 75c to $1 per bu. Late pota- 
toes are growing finely and unless injured 
by the blight will be a good crop. The hay 
crop is very large and was cut in good condi- 
tion. Strawberries were a good a Some 

rowers did well, getting good prices, 

ut most of the crop was sold low. Raspber- 
ries a short crop. A few apples and pears, 
but peaches are very scarce. Corn backward, 
but is growing finely now. 


DELAWARE. 


Bridgeville, Sussex Co, July 27—Early this 


spring the most conservative estimate for the 
each crop at this point was at least 600,000 
Caake ats, while there was a possibility of one to 
two hundred thousand more. After the heavy 
frosts of April the number could be safely cut 
down two-thirds. Then the curculio  at- 
tacked the fruit and it is safe tu say there 
will not be over 5000 baskets shipped from 
here. The present estimate of the Pa R R Co 
for this station is 5000 baskets. One promi- 
nent grower, €. C. Brown, took the trouble to 
find out how many curculio could be taken 
from a single tree, so after much trouble, 
with canvas sheets and other apparatus, 
secured between 400 and 500. One of these 
insects is capable of stinging several peaches, 
and each peach so stung will, when the 
egg hatches, contain a small worm which 
rots the peach before it is ripe. The straw- 
berry crop was the means of putting consider- 
able money into circulation in this section. 
Some days as many as 14 cars were sent from 
here. The blackberry crop has done very 
well, but not quite as good asthe red rasp- 
bery. The latter has been very profitable to 
the grower. One man will clear over $1000 on 
three acres after taking out all expenses. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Convention of Hay Sellers—The fourth an- 
nual convention of the National hay associa- 
tion is to be held in Pittsburg, Aug i0. The 
Pittsburg members in connection with the 


grain and flour exchanges are making ar- 
rangemeits for the entertainment of the guests 
who will come from all parts ot the country. 


Matamoras, Pike Cu, July 26—Rainy weath- 
er is playing havoc with the hay which 
is still out. The moisture following the re- 
cent hot weather is bringing on corn, oats, 
potatoes and gardens fast. Pears are doing 
well, but apples will probably be a short crop. 
Buckwheat is growing finely. John M. Al- 


drich was knocked down and quite badly 
bruised by a two-year-old bull that belong- 
ed to a neighbor, although the horns had been 
previously taken off. Skunks have heen 
troubling young poultry at Quicktown. Alpha 
DeWitt of that place, a young farmer, has in- 
vented a stone picking machine. It is quite 


a large machine and is worked by two horses. 
The silo is gaining in favor in this county. 
Wernersville, Berks Co, July 26—Rye and 
wheat were later than usual, but good crops. 
Oats are short in straw, but the heads are 
fully developed and a good crop is in sight. 
Buckwheat looks fair in some localities, while 


in others it is poor. Corn has progressed 
wonderfully. Late vegetables look exceed- 
ingly well. Heavy thunder’ storms have 


saturated the soil. A thunderbolt struck the 














AMONG THE FARMERS 





spire of the St John’s Reformed church at 
Sinking Springs and cracked the bell and 
ruined the structure. Many leading farmers 
have begun plowing four fall sowing. 

Smithfield, Fayette Co, July 27—Weather 
is showery. Wheat has been put away in 
good condition. Many farmers threshed from 
the field. Farmers busy putting away timothy 
hay, which is an immense crop. Oats are be- 
ginning to ripen. Straw short but well head- 
ed. Condition of corn crop somewhat 1m- 
proved. With favorable weatber during ear- 
ing time corn may yet make a fair crop. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, July 27— 
Wheat, rye and hay harvest mostly complet- 
ed. <All three are good crops and gathered 
in fine condition. Some oats cut, but oats on 
land recently limed are a little backward. 
Corn that has been well cultivated is growing 
very fast. Much of itis late and a late fali 
will be required to properly mature it. Asa 
general thing tomatoes, though late, are look- 
ing fine, and if the season continues favorable 
there will hea fair crop. The prospect for 
oe is still good. G. P. Wilson and A. 
V. Lambert report a prospect of 3500 and 
3000 baskets respectively. The apple crop 
will be less than half of what it was last 
year. The importance of looking well to the 
dogs is shown by the fact that Cyrus Risler 
has lost two horses and three cows from 
hydrophobia. John Mathews has lost one 
cow and C. E. Blackwell a calf. Mr Risleris 
a leading farmer of his section and his cows 
were thoroughbred stock valued at $100 each. 
Much other damage is reported from the same 
cause. 

Salem, Salem Co, July 
opened favorably though cool, and continu- 
ed so till after the middle of June, when it 
began to get dry. There was splendid harvest 
weather and all wheat that was put in the 
barn or stacked out was in prime condition. 
The drouth was broken July 17 by a fine rain, 
which continued at intervals until the 22d. 
Some wheat left out to be threshed in the 
field and some oats were damaged. There 
seem to be better times in store for the 
farmer here. All the crops gathered so far 
have been good, and prices rule from 25 % to 
75 % better than for the corresponding period 
of last year. <A good crop of early corn is as- 
sured by the present rains. Milk fell off 
very rapidiy during the dry weather, but is 
again on thé increase. Milk has been about 
the poorest product this year, being lower in 
price than ever before. Many farmers re- 
ceived only lic per qt for May and June milk. 


27—The season 


————— 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the milk supply continues 
liberal, and the situation without important 
change. The exchange price is nominally 
$117 P can of 40 qts. From this price the 


freight rate must be deducted to secure the 
quotation at the numerous shipping stations 
in the various belts, or zones. The 
Jersey City is 1 12 P can. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 26 were as 








follows: 
Fluid Cream Con- 
milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 31,169 1,492 480 
N Y Central. 11,692 97 72 
N Y, Ont & West, 37,086 1,903 — 
West Shore, 13,388 452 447 
= Y, Sus and West, 12,109 184 75 
Y & Putnam. 2,121 — _ 
an Haven & H, 10,199 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 _ 
Long Island, 567 — _ 
N J Central, 2,450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 — 
H R T Co, 6,295 351 -— 
Other sources, 4,200 — — 
Total receipts, 174,536 6,086 1,074 
Daily av this week, 24,934 869 153 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, July 26, the feeling on 
the board of trade was pretty firm. The 
price of cheese in New York was jc better 
than a week ago, receipts were not so heavy 
and the market was fairly well cleaned up, 
especially on large colore d stock. Of course 
the hot weather of week before last and previ- 
ously made buyers feel somewhat cautious, 
as they were not certain how much the cheese 
was affected by that weather. But the re- 
cent change to so much cooler weather can 
hardly be otherwise than heneficial to the 
market, as it is likely that foreign buyers 
will take the stock more readily. So much 
train has fallen since the hay crop was gather- 
ed, that meadows have sprung up rapidly 
under its influence, and feed is remarkably 


price in- 
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good instead of dry and poor as it was last 
year. There is no doubt that the repeal of 
the free lunch clause in the Raines law has 
helped the home trade in cheese immensely. 

Transactions were as ‘follows: Large color- 































































































































ed, 1956 bxs at 67-8e, 5511 at 7c. Large white, 
125 at 6c, 830 at Ze. Small white, 724 at 6#c 


475 at 6fc, 230 at 7c. Small colored, 538 at 
7c, 180 at Tie. Consigned, 172. Total 10,741 
bxs, against 7,570 one year ago and 10,061 
two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 1885 bxs, large 
at 7c, 757 at 7#c, 1385 at Thc, 107 at 78c and 
225 at pt. Small sizes 562 at 6%c, and 2386 
at 7c. 

Butter—At Utica, 17 pkgs creamery at 15c, 
10 at 154c, 30 at l6c. At Little Falls, 26 pkgs 
dairy at 13@15¢, mostly 14c. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, July 27—Advices from the 
country appear to furnish more encourage- 
ment regarding the condition of the growing 
crop. Several good authorities state that 
the lice which have affected the crop so seri- 
ously are lessening their ravages and in some 
sections have almost disappeared from the 
vines. Whether another crop of vermin will 
materialize is now the question, and on this 
score opinion seems to be about equally divid- 
ed. In other sections reports indicate con- 
tinued attacks of the lice and in all the places 
where the pests are or have been the damage 
is considerable, and cannot but affect the har- 
vest. Aside from the vermin hindrance the 
vines are growing well. The present is a 
critical time with the crop, the hops being in 
blow, and particnlarly exposed to the ravages 
of insects and disease. Some contracts are 
reported, afew at rather better prices than 
have been the rule but both growers and deal- 
ers are generally awaiting developments and 
are not inclined to do much trading at pres- 
ent. On the New York market business is 
dull and the situation is without important 
change. Little of news comes from _ the 
European markets, advices reporting slow 
sales at about the former prices. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


July 21 July 23 July @ 

NY state crop "96, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@914 

* prime, 13484 74@814 74g gate 

” - . “low tomed. 5@ 5@7 3@ 

Pacific crop, '%, choice, 103 4@12 2 1l0%@l2 1034 @l1% 
oe ‘ prime, §@l0 9@10 §@10 
“ “  “ low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 36 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, '% crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Sept 1 last 

July 20 year 96 year 
D’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 51 132) 93.707 141,513 
Exports to Europe, 330 117 —s: 550,170 73,016 
Imp’ts from Europe, — 26 6.147 4,989 


Mapison Co—A few offers have been made 
for last year’s hops at 6c, but no sales. The 
present outlook for the growing crop is much 
better, as the lice are disappearing since the 
last rain, and the vines are again growing 
and beginning to send out arms. Unless a 
second invoice of lice make their appearance 
in August, the crop, although light, will be 


bright and clean. Some contracts have been 
made at 8c for new crop. 
Surrer Co. Cal—The hop yield in this 
county will not be large and picking will 


commence about Aug 1, about 20 days earlier 


than usual. 





Harvesting Kaffir Corn.—As soon as the 
seed begins to glaze, begin to cut and shock. 
Make the shocks 16 rows wide, and the same 
distance in length. Balance it well, for the 
seed is so heavy that it will go down easily. 
I like very large shocks and have never had 
any difficulty in getting them to cure well. 
Unlike Indian corn, it does not dry up and 
shed its blades in a few days, but will stay in 
good condition for cutting four to six weeks. 


One man can do his chores, keep his farm 
going, and singlehanded cut and shock all 
the kaftir corn he can plant and cultivate. 


After it is well cured, stack it or house it as 
you would ordinary corn fodder, or let it stand 
in the field until wanted for use. Prepare a 
rack in the feed lot and feed it as hay. It is 
not necessary tothresh it. Feed stalk and 
seeds, letting the hogs and chickens follow 
the cattle. It is as near an ideal feed as can 
be found in any one plant, and is quite 
desirable in that one man can raise the entire 
crop himself. If it is desirable to separate the 
seed from the fodder, run the stalks through a 
threshing machine after removing all but one 
row of zoncave teeth. The grain will come 
out as clean as wheat, and the fodder is 
shredded.—[J. W. Coleinan, Oklahoma. 
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ENCOURAGING TRADE SITUATION. 
TurEsSDAY EVENING, July 27, 1897. 

The most notable event of the week is the 
culmination of the long-drawn struggle in 
congress over the tariff. A feeling of relief 
prevails throughout the entire country that 
this matter is now settled, and the hope is 
none the less strung that the question of any 
further revision of duties may not be brought 
up for years. Other impoitant features of the 
trade situation are manifested interest in the 
grain markets on the rising scale of prices, 
and the excitement over the Alaska gold 
fields with the attendant increase in the 
amount of the precious metal coming into 
sight. As shownin our columns elsewhere, 
the notable rise in the price of wheat compar- 
ed with the opening of July is due largely to 
the foreign situation and prospective actual 
demand for our liberal surplus. That these 
advances should be followed by sharp reac- 
tions is but natural, and not a disturbing ele- 
ment in the general situation. 

In the markets for farm produce, moderate 
activity prevails. Exports of wheat and tiour 
for the week show some increase over the 
previous like period, but are smaller than a 
normal, with foreigners showing continued 
interest in the situation. Corn exports con- 
tinue heavy, approximating 7,000,000 bu in 
July, or almost three-fold those of a year ago. 
Prices for coarse grains remain low but are 
substantially steady with an undertone of 
contidence on the part of operators; the be- 
lief is quite general in the trade that even 
though with large crops of corn and oats pres- 
ent prices are not high. In the live stock 
markets general animation is the rule, hogs 
and sheep recently showing considerable in- 
herent strength, while cattle are doing well,all 
things considered. Dairy products are with- 
out important change, wool maintains the 
recent advances, cotton is quiet and substan- 
tially steady and fruits and vegetables are 
everywhere plentiful. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Wheai— —Corn— -—Oats— 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 81896 

Chicago, 75 551, 1834 
New York, 831g 6154 .22 

Boston, _ _ 2216 

Toledo, +.75 174, 

St Louis, + .74 1834 





Minneapolis, .784, .53%,4 . — 18%, — 

8S Francisco, *1.35 — *1.121,*1.10 *.95 *1.20 *.90 

London, Ma, 72 OT 391g _ 
*pP Cental. Other prices P bu. +t No 2 red. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 





No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Sept, 43 2 1754 
Dec, 74 28 ua 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA, 

This week Last week One y’r ago 
Wheat, bu, 16,037,000 15,324,000 47,172,000 
Corn, 16,179,000 15,430,000 8.787.000 
Oats, 6,651,000 7,003,000 6,541,000 


At Chicago, marked interest prevails in the 
wheat trade, prices covering a wide range 
with fluctuations at times somewhat violent. 
As intimated in our exhaustive review of the 
situation published in another column of this 
week’s American Agriculturist, reactions from 
any advancing tendency are to be expected. 
This was trne of last week when July at one 
time touched 78sc ® bu, and Sept 74jc, fol- 
lowed by later partial loss of the advance,due 
to free selling on the part of protit takers. 
Interest among traders in the foreign markets 
continues pronounced, but Liverpool and Lon- 
don record frequent setbacks in the advanc- 
ing tendencies, something which is only nat- 
ural. The statistical position, however, con- 
tains elements of great hopefulness for the 
future stability of prices. 

An enormous business is being done in 
corn, but the market for this impo:tant cereal 
shows nothing like the prics changes noted 
in wheat. An ‘‘ocean’’ of old corn is in 
sight, and offerings on the part of country 
dealers and shippers are very liberal. This 
indicates a general feeling among farmers in 
the corn belt that the next crop is in highly 
promising condition as a whole, with the 
practical assurance that farmers’ reserves from 
previous harvests will move forward hence- 
forth more freely than ever. The demand on 
shipping account, both domestic and export, 
is large, but so is the supply in sight and 
prices have remained nearly stationary 
around 26@26}¢ P bu for No 2 mixed in store, 
and a fractional premium over these figures 
for Sept delivery, which of course also con- 
templates corn from the oid or ’96 crop. 

The oats market has lacked novelty, follow- 
ing tosome extent other cereals, prices re- 
maining within a narrow range and nearly 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


steady. Advances in wheat have only in- 
directly affected this market, which, as a 
rule, is more closely in sympathy with corn. 
A liberal cash business has been done on the 
basis of about 174@18c P bu for No 2 in store, 
with Sept much the same range, low grades 
by sample 17@174c, choice to fancy white oats 
20@22hc. 

Grass seeds are rather neglected, except 
timothy, which is receiving considerable at- 
tention. Country operators show some ten- 
dency to sell new crop for future delivery and 
recent transactions, include Aug at $265 P 
ctl, Sept 2 525 and Oct 2 50. An initial sale 
of cloverseed for Oct delivery has been made 
at 7 P ctl, and this may result in more busi- 
ness. Cash offerings of old seed are small 
and quotable at 5@7 for fair to choice. Hun- 
garian 50@60c P ctl, millet 45@60c. 

At New York, wheat has shown cousidera- 
ble animation during the past few days, prices 
have ranged the highest in months. The in- 
quiry on export account continues liberal for 
both immediate and future shipment, and the 
position is generally considered one of 
strength. Coarse grains are without impor- 
tant change, there being moderate buying of 
corn and oats for export account and some 
inquiry for rye in the same direction. No 2 
red winter wheat in elevator sold up to 84e P 
bu last week, subsequently declining some- 
what. No 2 corn in store 314@32c, single cars 
on track usual premium. No 2 mixed oats in 
store 22@22k4c, choice to faucy white clipped 
all the way up to 25@28¢ and more, according 
to condition and location. Barley stronger 
and dull with little doing in the malting 
grades and not much expected until the new 
crop begins to move. Field seeds quiet with 
clover quotable at $7@9 P 100 lbs, and timo- 
thy 3@3 75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


New Yorh State—At Albany, about steady. 
Good to ch emy tubs 15@15}¢ P lb, prints 16@ 
l7e, dairy 14@15c.—At Syracuse, good to ch 
cmy tubs 15@16c, prints 17@18c, dairy 12@14c. 

At New York, realiy fancy creamery is held 
steadily, but discrimination is so close that the 
proportion is small of goods commanding the 
top quotation. Under grades show much ac- 
cumnilation of stock and prices are easy un- 
der pressure to sell. Wholesale prices tor 
round lots ruling early this week follow: El- 
gin and other western creamery extras 15@154c 
} tb, western firsts l4c, seconds 12@13c, N Y 
emy 15c, N Y dairy half-firkin tubs extra ld4c, 
firsts 124@13c, Welsh tubs 13@14c, western 
factory extras 104c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in good de- 
mand when choice. Elgin and other separa- 
tor ecmy 15@15}c P Ib, firsts 14¢ P lb, imt 
emy 12c, ladles 10}c, Pa prints 16@17c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, nearly steady. 
Fey cmy 164@17c ¥ lb, ch 15@15sc, imt cmy 
12@12hc, ladles 10@11c, dairy 11@13c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, without special change. 
Ch cmy tnbs l6c P lb, prints 17c, dairy 8@ 
10c.—At Cleveland, Elgin and extra emy 15} 
@l6h4e, firsts 133@145c, Ohio and western 11@ 
13c, dairy 9@1llc.—At Toledo, Elgin cmy 15c, 
Mich and Ohio firsts 1l4c, seconds 12}@13c, 
dairy 10@11e. 

At Boston, under lighter receipts dealers 
have been hopeful of further strength, but 
trade has also been less and the market is 
only fairly steady. Stock entirely free from 
hot weather defects is steady, but under grades 
move slowly at uncertain prices. Quotations 
for round lots as follows: Vt and N H fey 
cmy assorted sizes 16}c, northern N Y 16@ 
16)c, western fresh tubs assorted 154@16c, 
northern firsts 14@1ic, western firsts 14@15c, 
seconds 13c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, firsts 13c, 
western imt emy 11@12ec. Prints and boxes 
1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, about the 
usual sale. Full cream cheddars 74@8c¢ P lb, 
flats 6@7fc, skims 3@4c, imt Swiss 12c.—At 
Syracuse, without important change. Full 
cream cheddars 8@9c, flats 8@8}c, skims 5@7c. 
—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 2335 bxs 
offered, 7c bid, but no sales. 

At New York, dullness pervades the mar- 
ket, and sales are slow at irregular prices. 
The condition of arrivals is uncertain and lots 
showing any defect are rejected. Really per- 
fect goods are held at generally firm prices, 
but concessions are made on other grades. 
New cheese, N Y full cream, large fey color- 
ed T2@7ie P tb, white T}@7gec. ch T@7Tke, small 
fey colored 7}@74ce, white T@7te, ch 6c, fair 
to good 6}@6sc, part skims 5}@5hc, full skims 
2@ 3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice full 
creams appreciated. N Y full cream fey smail 








73c P lb, fair to good 6@7ic, fey large The, 
Swiss 1lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, nearly steady. N 
Y full cream 8c P lb, flats 9@9}{c, small sizes 
934@9ke. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y full cream ched- 
dars 9c P lb, Ohio 8c, family favorite 9c, 
limburger 103c, imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, 
N Y full cream 8@8}c, Ohio T@7}c, skims 5@ 
6c, limburger 8@9c.—At Toledo, full cream 74 
@7jec, part skims 6c, full skims 3@4c. 

At Boston, best small cheese is working out 
a little better and at quotations the market 
is generally firm. Other grades are slow. N 
Y small extra 7@7}c P tb, large T@7T}e, firsts 
6@6kc, seconds 5@5hc, Vt extra small T@7ic, 
large 7T@7hc, part skims 4@5c, western extra 
twins 7@7ie. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, hides firm, with 
green salted 5@6c P lb. Eggs firm; strictly 
fresh J2@lic P dz. Spring chickens l4c P 
lb, fowls 9c, both hve weight. Old potatoes 
35@40c ? bu, and new 75c@$1. Marrow beans 
1 P bu, mediums T5e, pea T2@7T5c. Red rasp- 
berries 9@12c P qt, currants 5@6c, gooseber- 
ries 5@6c. Green peas 30@40c # bu, spinach 
25c, new beets 12@15c P dz bunches, carrots 
12@18c P do, cabbage 1 25 P crate, cucum- 
bers 8c P 8-bu bskt. Grain market fairly 
active, wheat nominally firmer in line with 
the strength in the west; price around 75c P 
bu. Corn 32@40c P bu, oats 26@30c, rye 35@ 
40c. Bran 11 P ton, middlings 12, cottonseed 
meal 20, linseed meal 20. Hay market dull, 
under liberal offerings. New clover 7@8 ® 
ton, baled timothy 11@14, loose hay 8@14, ac- 
cording to quality. Live stock in fair supply 
and steady. Milch cows 40@50 each for good 
to choice, dressed veal 8c P lb, dressed mut- 
ton 6@7e, spring lamb 11@14c. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, sup- 
plies of seasonable country produce are large 
and prices favor buyers. Sound potatoes in 
moderaté demand. Deland Md $1 25@2 25 
® bbl, Jersey 30@45c P )skt. Choice fruit in 
fair request and steady. New apples, south- 
ern 75c@1 50 P bbl, Red Astrachan 25@50c P 
crate. Blackberries 3@5c P qt. Hay prices 
cover a wide range owing to variable quality. 
No 1 timothy $12@13 P ton, No 2 10@ 
10 50, No 3 6@8, mixed 9@1050, wheat 
straw 7@8, oat T7@s. Eggs unsettled 
with choice stock selling around 12c P dz, 
but transactions as a rule 11@1l4c. Live hens 
104c P Ib, old rousters 7c, spring chickens 10 
@13c. Country hides 8}@9c P lb to tanners, 
when assorted in dealers’ cellars, but current 
arrivals will not command these figures in 
full. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, country prod- 
nce fairly active. Spring lambs, live, 4@44c 
P lb, sheep 24@3c, veal calves 44@54c, with 
rough lots $3@4 P head. Some good peaches 
are arriving and sell readily. Md and Va 25 
@60c ? bskt and’50c@1}? box. Cantaloupes 50@ 
75ic ¥ bskt. Early apples 75c@1 75 ¥ bbi. 
Cabbage easier at 1 50@3 P 100; new potatoes 
2@2 75 ® bbl, sweets 4@5. Poultry sluggish 
and only steady. Spring chickens 10@12c P 
lb, fowls 9c, ducks 7@74he, spring do 8@9c, eggs 
10c P dz. Hay dull with poor and medium 
grades slow and weak. No 1 timotby 13@12 50 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘Be Sure to Read what Henry Price has to 
say in his advertisement on Page 106.”’ 





The Round Silo.—Modern methods of stock 
feeding seem to require the adoption of the 
silo, and the circular form is rapidly winning 
favor. These are shown in a fine catalog that 
our readers receive free by asking the pub- 
lisher, George D. Harder, proprietor of the 
Empire agricultural works, Cobleskill, N Y. 
Mr Harder sells quantities of the celebrated 
Smalley ensilage and dry fodder cutters, as 
well as straw-preserving rye threshers, and 
many other meritorious machines. He is the 
son and successor of the old and reliable man- 
ufacturer, Minard Harder. 


The Mead & Prentiss Co, Chicago, is the 
original house to sell reliable bicycles at low 
prices direct to the rider. They have built 
up a large business by their honorable deal- 
ings and have won the entire confidence of 
their customers. As is usually the case, they 
have many imitators who seek to share in the 
reflected light of the house which won its 
prestige by conceiving this popular idea and 
then carrying it out. They simply ask the 
public to believe that the house which leads 
and controls the best sources of supply is the 
best house to do business with. 








# ton, No 211@12, No 1 clover mixed 10@11, 
No2do 7@8, rye straw 8@8 50, oat straw 
7@7 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

-Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 tbs, $5 20 $4 50 $3 75 $3.55 $410 $3 70 





New York, 510 460 425 420 425 400 
Buffalo. 510 440 415 380 425 395 
Kansas City, 48 430 355 325 390 385 
Pittsburg, 500 435 395 380 420 390 


At Chicago,the cattle supply is ample with 
the quality rather uneven. A good many 
really desirable corn-fed beeves arrive every 
day, but a large part of the current supply 
is only common to fair in quality. Begin- 
ning with early August range cattle from the 
west and northwest will make their appear- 
ance. These are expected to show excellent 
quality and will compete sharply with the 
farm-fed beeves below prime, as they are 
well liked by butchers locally and farther 
east. Prices have shown no important change 
for several weeks, best selections selling at $5 
and a httle more, occasionally up to 5 15@ 
5 20, while the rank and file of butcher 
weights go over the scales at 4 8 downward 
to 4 25. 

Fey export steers, $5.10@5.20 
Prime. 1500@1600 fhs,4.9025.10 


Fair to good cows, 82.75@3.50 
Poor to fey bulls, 2.50@3.75 


Good to ch, 11 Canners, 2.00@2.75 
@1450 Ths 4.25@4.85 Feeders. 3.50@4.30 
Com to fair, 1150 Stockers. 400 to 
@1400 Ts, 3.50@4.20 S40 Ths. 3.25@3.75 
Ch to fey cows and Caives, 300 fos up, 2.75@4.25 
heifers. 3.50@4.25 Calves. veai. 4.50@6.00 


The quality of hogs coming forward con- 
tinues good, but farmers are now busy in the 
harvest fields, and it would not be surprising 
to see alet-upin the run. Meanwhile the 
market is active and there is a good demand 
on both home and foreign account for cured 
meats and hog product generally. Within 
the last few days choice heavy and mixed 


butcher weights have sold better than $3 75, 
the higbest figures reached in months; 
transactions generally at 3 55@3 65. Good 


heavy hogs 3 40@3 50. 

The sheep market is in a healthy condition 
and while receipts are ample, so 1s the de- 
mand, prices ruling steady to strong on de- 
sirable lots. Range sheep from Wyoming and 
the Pacific coast are beginning to come for- 
ward and liberal receipts are expected during 
the next few months. These have sold freely 
at $3 60@4, with poor lots down to 3@3 25, 
Lambs and yearlings active at 3 75@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle active Monday of this 
week with 50 donble decks on sale and prices 
about 10c higher. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 16M, lbs, $5 00@5 10 Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 60 


Good. 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 465@500 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@3 60 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 10@435 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 75@4 25 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 850@3 85 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat. 3 33@3 85 F'sh cows & springr’s.15 (040 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@390 Veal calves. 5 00@6 00 


A strong hog market was the rule at the 
opening of this week which brought in only 
17 doubledecks. All classes of buyers weil rep- 
resented, sales as follows: Choice pigs, $4 ? 
100 lbs, prime light and yorkers 3 95@4, 
medium weights 3 90@3 95, heavy droves 3 65 
@3 70. Sheep fairly active and strong under 
receipts of only 14 double decks and a good 
demand. Prime wethers, 95@105 lbs, 4 200@ 
4 25, good, average 85@90 lbs, 4@4 10, lambs 
only steady at 3 50@5. 

At Buffalo, a fair trade experienced in 
cattle with the market 10@i5c higher Mon- 
day of this week; receipts 170 cars. Scarcely 
anything on sale had the quality to bring bet- 
ter than $4 75, although strictly fancy beeves 
would have commanded a considerable pre- 
mium over this figure. Good ripe light- 
weight steers 4 25@4 50, choice to fancy heavy 
475@5 15, common plain butcher weights 
3 25@4. Common stockers are rather dull 
around 3c and a little better, a few really 
fancy Canadian long yearlings will sell up to 
415, young feeders in the main going ata 
range of 3 25@3 75. Old cows and bulls 2@ 
250, desirable butcher weights and choice 
heifers 3@4. Common to extra veal calves 4.50 
@5 50. Milch cows and springers lower, at 
25@55 for common to fancy. Hogs active ana 
strong with 80 double decks received Monday. 
Yorkers selling around 4c, pigs 410, with 
medium and heavy droves 3 75@3 85. Sheep 
quiet with 15 cars received Monday. Spring 
lambs 5@5 25 for best with fair to good 4@ 
4 50; best sheep 4@4 40, yearlings 4 50@4 75. 

At New York, general steadiness prevails 
in the market for all fat stock with prices 
much as recently, hogs showing some ad- 
vance. Butcher cattle in good demand from 
usual sources, native steers sell at $4@5 P 100 
ibs according to weight and quality, stags and 
oxen 2 50@3 75, bulls and dry cows 2@3 25, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


veal calves in fair demand and plentiful, sell- 
ing generally at 3 50@6 P 100 lbs. Buttermilk 
calves 2 75@3 50. Hogs advanced last week, 
but did not fully hold the improvement, sales 
4@4 40 for ordinary heavy to fancy light. 
Sheep in liberal supply taking one day with 
another, but demand fair and market suhstan- 
tially steady. Ordinary to choice muttons 
2 50@4 25 P 100 lbs, lambs 4 50@5 75. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$25@40 each for poor to fair, and 45@70 for 
extra to fancy. Yearliug steers 8@16 each, 
2-year-olds 12@22. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the situation is satisfactory con- 
sidering the time of year. Current offerings 
are Only moderate in number and fair in 
quality, hence sales are at a low level of 
prices. Something really choice will com- 
mand good figures when placed upon the 
block; there is some eastern and export in- 
quiry for high grade animals. Poor to good 
horses are hard to sell at anything like re- 
munerative prices to farmers. Quotations are 
revised as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $60@150 
1100 to 1400-lb chunks, 50@ 80 
850 to 1050-lb chunks, 25@ 45 
Driving horses, 75@200 
Carriage teams, 225@450 
Saddlers, 50@200 
Plugs and rangers, 12@ 40 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
wnich the produce wil] sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, generally steady with con- 
siderable inquiry for marrows. Ch marrow 
$1 30@1 35 # bu, fairto good 1@1 25, ch medi- 
um 95c, fair to good 80@85c, ch pea 85c, fair 
to good 80@824c, white kidney 1 30, red 1 75@ 
1 774, yellow eye 1 05@1 074, Cal limas 1 20@ 
1 224, green peas 70@774c. 

At Boston, receipts light and trade quiet. 
N Y and Vt small hand-picked pea $1@1 10 
® bu, marrow pea 85c, screened 70@T5c, sec- 
onds 60@70c, Cal small white pea 1 05@1 40, 
ch h p medium 8c, screened 70@80c, seconds 
60@70c, extra yeilow eyes 105@110, seconds 
90c@1, red kidney 1 40@1 70, dried limas 24@ 
2%u P lb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York,evaporated apples are higher. 
Fey 1896 evap’d apples 5@6c ¥P Ib, ch 
54}@5zc, prime 5@5}c. sun-dried sliced 1} 
@2%c, quarters 2@3jc, chopped $2 25@2 50 P 
100 lbs, cores and skins 1 60@1 75, cherries 


9@10c ® lb, blackberiies 6@7c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 12@124c, huckleberries 4@6c. 
Eggs. 
At New York, arrivals fairly liberal, but 
moderate supplies of strictly choice stock. 


Fcy new laid nearby 144@15}c P dz, N Y and 
Pa 124@13c, western selected 113@12c, western 
seconds $1 35@2 50 # case. ; 

At Boston, the market is in poor condition 
owing to the irregular quality of arrivals. 
Nearby and Cape fey 16@18c P dz, eastern 
choice fresh 13@14c, fair to good 11@12c, Vt 
and N Heh fresh 13@14c, western selected 
114@12c, good to ch 10@11c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, new apples arriving freely, 
but as a rule poor in quality. Va apples $1@ 
225 ® bbl, nearby hand-picked 2@2 25, huckle- 
berries 4@8c P qt, N J blackberries 4@éc, Md 
and Del 2@5c, N J raspberries, red 1@3c P pt, 
black 2@4c, cherries 3@7c P lb, pineapples 3 
@6 ¥ 100, watermelons 15@30 P 100, southern 
muskmelons 1@2 25 # bbl, peaches 75c@2 50 
® carrier, plums 4@5c # qt, pears 2 50@3 50 P 
bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, generally quiet. Western 
spring bran 50@55c P 100 ibs, winter 524@55c, 
middlings 65@75c, screenings 30@65c, rye feed 
424@45c ® 100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 85c, 
coarse corn meal 58@6ic. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, hides firm in tone, but quiet. 

Country slaughter cows 84@8ic P Ib, bulls 


74@72c. calfskins No 117c, No 2 15c. City 
tallow 3}@38c ® lb, country 3§@3%c, edible 


38G3%ce, brown grease 2@2kc, yellow 2}@2c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts continue moderate 
and demaud fair. Prime hay 774@80c P 100 
Ibs, No 1 70@75ce, No 2 60@65c, No 3 50@574e, 
clover mixed 55@60c, clover 45@55c, long rye 
straw No 1 55c, No 2 45@50c. short rye 35@40c, 
tangled rye 30@40c, oat 30@35c, wheat 30@35c. 

At Boston, trade slow, best grades quoted 
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steady. Prime large bales $16@16 50 ® ton, 
small 15@15 50, No1 15, No2 12 50@13, No 3 
11@11 50, clover mixed 11@12, clover 10, com- 
mon to prime rye straw 10@11, tangled 9, oat 
6 50@7 50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in fairly liberal supply and 
working out slowly. L I $2 12@2 50 ® bbl, 
Va and NC Rose 2@2 37, Chili Red 1 87@ 
2 12, white 2@2 25. 

At Boston, lighter supplies have made a 
stronger market, but outside quotations are 
probably extreme. Rose and Hebrons, natives 
$3@3 25 P bbl. Bristol Ferry, RI, 3, LI 3, NJ 
2 75@3, Va ch 2 75@3, common to good 2 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market holds up firmly 
under moderate supply. Fresh killed: Aver- 
age best turkeys 7@9c ® lb, Philadelphia 
broilers 16@18¢c ® 1b, fowls 10$@11c. roosters 
6@63c, ducks 11@12c, tame white squabs $1 75 
P dz, mixed 1 25@1 50. Live poultry: 
Fowls 10ic P lb, turkeys 7@8c, ducks 40@70c 
P pr, geese 75c@1, pigeons 15@20c ¥P pr. 

At Boston, prices well sustained under light 
receipts. Fresh killed: Northern and eastern 
broilers 16@18¢ ® ib, fowls 9@12c, spring 
ducks 11@12c. Western iced: Turkeys 8@10c, 
broilers ch large 14c, small 10@12c, fowls 104c, 
roosters 6c, tame pigeons $1@1 25 P dz. 
Frozen: Turkeys 10@12c, chickens 9@11c, 
fowls 8@9c, ducks 9@12c, geese 7@9c. Live: 
Spring chickens 12@14c, fowls 10c, roosters 5c, 
ducks 9c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in ample supply. Beets $1@ 
125 ® 100 behs,N J corn 40@75c ? 100, cucum- 
bers 40@60c ® bu-bx, cabbage 3@4 ¥P 100, 
cauliflower-i@3 P bbl, N J egg plant 1@1 25 
® bu bx, lettuce 1@1 50 P bbl, peppers 75c@1 
P bu-cra, tomatoes 50@90c # bu-cra, peas T5c 
@1 ® bag, marrow squash 75c@1 25 P bbl-cra, 
yelfow or white 50c@1, string beans 1@1 25 P 
bag, southern onions 150@162 P bbl, NJ 
1 75@2, Orange Co red 1@2. 

Wool. 

Less active, but recent advance maintain- 
ed. Quotations on the basis of the following at 
Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, with Chicago 
at the usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa 
XX and above 24c, X 21@22c, No 1 %4@25c, 
fine unwashed 16@17c, Qhio delaine 24@25c, 
Mich X and above 19c, No 1 22c, Ky and Mo 
combing + blood 20@21c, % blood 20@21c. 
Scoured basis Texas fine spring 40@43c, medi- 
um 35@37ce, territory fine 40@45c, medium 35@ 
40c. 

New England Markets. 

At New Haven, Ct, standard corn 38c P bu, 
oats 29c, baled timothy hay $17 P ton, rye 
straw 10, onious 1 ® bu, potatoes 70@T5c, 
chickens 1ljc P 1b 1 w, 14c dw, turkeys 12@ 
l4c, western eggs 12c P dz, emy tnb butter 15 
@l6c ¥# lb, prints 16@20c, full cream cheese 8 
@8sc.—At Bridgeport, rye straw 15@16 P ton, 
baled hay 15@18, spring chickens 15c P lb 1 w, 
15@20c d w, fowls 10@1le lw, 12@l4c dw, 
fresh eggs 15@18c P dz, new potatoes 75@80c 
® bu, green peas 40@60c, string beans 50@60ce, 
cmy tub butter 13@16c P Ib, prints 17@19c, 
dairy 12@15c, full cream cheese 7@9c. 


Free—A Wonderful Shrub—Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


New evidence shows that Alkavis, the new 
botanical product of the Kava-Kava shrub, is 
indeed a true specific cure for diseases caused 
by uric acid in the blood, or by disorders of 
the kidneys and urinary organs. A remarka- 
ble case is that of Rev A. C. Darling of North 
Constantia, N Y, as told in the New York 
World of recent date. He was cured by Alka- 
vis after as he says himself he had lost faith 
in man and medicine and was preparing to 
die. Similar testimony of extraordinary cures 
of kidney and bladder diseases of long stand- 
ing comes from many other sufferers and 1200 
hospital cures have been recorded in 30 days. 
Up to this time the Church Kidney Cure Co, 
418 Fourth avenue, New York, are the only 1m- 
porters of Alkavis and they are so auxivus to 
prove its value that for the sake of introduc- 
tion they will send a free treatment of Alkavi§ 
prepaid by mail to every reader of American 
Agriculturist who is a sufferer from any 
form of kidney or bladder disotder, Bright’s 
disease, rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in 
back, female complaints or other afiliction 
due to improper action of the kidneys or 
urinary organs. We advise all sufferers to 
send their names and address to the com- 
pany and receive the Alkavis free. To prove 
its wonderful curative powers it is sent to 
you entirely free. 


If you have white rice 

Ss U R Pa POP.—. ing corn, that is 
sure to pop, to Etter cash, it will be 

to your advantage to write to F. M. NOBLE, South- 
wick, Mass. Reference, Second National Bank, Spring- 


field, Mass. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


The New Rate of Duty—The senate tariff bill, 
so far as leading farm products are concerned, 
was published in our columns last week ex- 
actly as it passed the upper house. When it 
went back to the house of representatives, 
however, it was necessary to agree to some 
changes in the conference committee before 
it was acceptable to both houses and put upon 
its final passage preparatory to going to the 
yresident for his signature and becoming a 
aw. Most of the articles in the list as print- 
ed last week remain unchanged but some im- 
portant changes were finally made. The big- 
gest fight was over sugar and wool. As 
tinally accepted, the tariff on sugar is con- 
sidered rather mure favorable to American re- 
tiners, and incidentaily caused a sharp ad- 
vance in the stock market so far as securities 
of the sugar trust is concerned. Class 3 
wools remain the same as found in the 
senate bill, but class 2 and class 1 are advanc- 
ed ic per lb respectively, to 1Zc and lle. The 
cotton manufacturers were so importunate in 
their demands for additional protection to 
finished goods on the score of the senate rate 
of 20 % on foreign raw cotton that this was 
abandoned and the staple now goes back to 
the free list. Tobacco growers secured a 
signal victory in the advance on wrapper leaf 
to $1.85 per lb, or 10c better than the senate 
bill placed it. Dried apples are made 2c per 
lb against the senate bill of 1c; beans 45c per 
bu. against 40c and cattle 3 75 per head and 
upward against the senate provision of 3 50. 
The white pine lumber rate of $2. as original- 
ly provided in the house bill reduced in the 
senate to 1, is now returned tothe rate of 2 
per 1000 ft. The proposed tax on stocks and 
bonds is stricken out. 





The Sultan Backs Down.—The sultan has 
finally acceded to the wishes of the powers 
and has sanctioned the settlement of the tron- 
tier as they dictated. The original demand 
of the Turkish government was for all the 
northern portion of Thessaly down to the 
river Pencios and to a point approximately 
12 kilometers beyond the line of the Peneios 
in the district of Larissa. This proposal the 
powers have unitedly refused to consider for 
a moment as practicable. The question of in- 
demnity still remains to be settled. The am- 
bassadors appear to have assumed that the 
millions of 


capital sum would reach four 
pounds Turkish, which is, however, highly 
problematicai. Financiersin London, Paris 


and Vienna consider that the ambassadors 
are inclined to be somewhat too generous. It 
is regarded as certain, however,that a definite 
understanding between the powers and the 
porte on all questions connected with the 
peace negotiations will eventually be reach- 
ed, and that the Ottoman troops will be with- 
drawn from Thessaly before October. 


To Reopen the Treaty Question.—It is be- 
lieved at London that the matter of the arbi- 
tration treaty between Great Britain and the 
U S will be reopened at Washington in Octo- 
ber, and that a short treaty uf less scope than 
the last will be arranged for submission to 
the respective governments. It is now semi- 
officially reported that au international con- 
ference will be held at Washington on the ba- 
sis of John W. Foster’s suggestion on behalf 
of the United States government that the ex- 
perts representing Great Britain and the 
United States should meet and cempare the 
results of their investigations with a view of 
arriving at an agreed state of facts. 


Perplexity.—The immense 
the Klondyke dis- 
river, in northern 


Canadians in 
finds of gol reported in 
trict, up the Yukon 
Canada, are exercising the federal govern- 
ment officials. They are not prepared for 
the rush of people which is now ensuing, 
either in respect to the preservation of law 
and order or the collection of duties on goods 
and supplies which find their way into the 
country froin American territory almost ex- 
clusively. It is likely that a territorial gov- 
ernor will be at once appointed, who will 
have alinost supreme power. Meanwhile the 
government at Ottawa is seriously consider- 
ing the steps to be taken to prevent the min- 
ers from the United States going to the Klon- 
dyke and ‘‘making their pile,’’? and then re- 
turning to the United States without leaving 
any percentage of it to the country in which 
the wealth originally was found. 


Peary Off for the Pole Again.—Lieut Peary 
is off again for the north pole. His steam 
sealing bark Hope bound for northern Green- 
land, left Boston last week fully equipped for 
the voyage. The object of the voyage is to 
bring about an establishment of a settlement 


OUR 


at the most northern point of Greenland 
which shall be used as a base of supplies for 
an expedition in search of the north pole un- 
der Lieut Peary in 1898. To this end a party 
of Esquimaux will be located at the new set- 
tlement, and will, during the next year, be 
engaged in making preparations for Lieut 
Peary’s expedition. In the party are 43 per- 
sons, including besides Lieut and Mrs Peary 
and their daughter, two servants and the 
crew. 

The World’s Debtors.—The nativnal debt 
during the last five years in England shows 
an average daily increase of nearly $100,000. 
During the same period the national debt of 
the United States shows an average daily in- 
crease of more than $125,000. Fiance’s debt 
increased $120,000 daily, Germany’s debt 
over $130,000, awhile that of Russia shows a 
daily growth of not tess than $405,000. 
France’s national debt to-day is the largest, 
heading the list with $6,000,000,000. Russia 
comes next, then Great Britain and then Ger- 
many. 





Utah’s Jubilee.—The 50th anniversary of the 
arrival of Brigham Young and his compan- 
ions in the great Salt lake valley has been 
duly celebrated, an event which has claimed 
wide attention. Ten thousand school chil- 
dren laid floral offerings at the base of the 
Brigham Young monument. Besides the 
children of the city schools, the adjoining 
counties furnished several thousand to swell 
the grand total. Each school was accompan- 
ied by a teacher and all the pupils carried 
banners and Chinese parasols. The proces- 
sion moved from the Brigham Young monu- 
ment through the principal streets, returning 
to the monument; after which the children 
assembled in the Tabernacle and listened to 
music by Prof Barret’s chorus of a thousand 
voices. 


Of Common Interest.—President McKinley 
has appointed T. V. Powderly to be commis- 
sioner general of immigration in spite of the 
protests of labor organizations all over the 
country. 

The extremists in Kansas are reported to be 
consider:ng the wisdom of nominating Mrs 
Mary Ellen Lease for governor. 

Gen Woodford, our new minister to Spain, 
has been instructed to derand an indemnity 
of $75,000 for the vioiation of our treaty 
rights iu the imprisonment of Dr Ruiz. The 
claim rests upon the ground that J)r Ruiz was 
held a prisoner incommunicado beyond the 
72 hours prescribed by our treaty with Spain. 

Dawson City, the big gold-mining camp in 
the Yukon region, will have one of the two 
Jand offices that will’ undoubtedly be estab- 
lished in Alaska, on the recommendation of 
Commissioner Hermann of the generai land 
oftice. ‘‘Icicle City’’ is likely to be the place 
for the other. The region of the gold mines, 
now to receive an addition of many thou- 
sands to its population, is practically without 
law, especially for the settlement of land. 

A 78-lb Georgia watermelon was presented 
to President McKinley the other ioe. The 
maker of the presentation speech assured the 
president that he would not find an oftice- 
seeker inside of it when he cut it open. 

Mayor Harrison of Chicago has signed the 
two anti-departinent store ordinances recent- 
ly passed by the council. They prohibit the 
sale of meats, groceries or liquors in the same 
establishment where dry goods are sold, 
without a special license. Itis believed the 
stores will resist their enforcement. 

It is commonly reported at Washington 
that Secretary Sherman wili soon retire be- 
cause of his health. In that event Judge Day 
would be his probable successor. 

The treasury ofiicials have made _ prepara- 
tions to put the tariff act into operation im- 
mediately after it receives the signature of 
the president. Copies of the bill have been 
sent to customs Officials throughout the coun- 
try in anticipation of its passage, and it is 
expected that all will have reached their 
destination by the time the bill becomes a 
law. Collectors have also been !instructed to 
make the changes from the old law to the 
new upon receipt of trustworthy information 
that the bill has received the president’s ap- 
proval. 

Authony Williams, a negro, outraged 
murdered Miss Rene Williams, an 18-year- 
old white girl at West Point, Tenn, last week. 
He was captured near Puritton, Ala, and ex- 
piated his crime in the streets of West Point, 
in the presence of 500 people. Williams was 
riddled with bullets and burned. Before a 
shot was fired the negro was knocked down 
and stamped to death. 

The worst explosion since the establish- 
ment of the Winchester repeating arms com- 
pany in New Haven, Ct, took place at the 
armory of that concern last week. Six per- 
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sons were instantly killed, two more fatally 
injured and at least a dozen were more or 
less seriously hurt. Four of the persons kill- 
ed were women and girls, and the rest of the 
victims men and boys. The bodies were 
blown to atoms and 40 feet of the side of the 
building torn away. Two of the bodies were 
decapitated; others had legs and arms blown 
off or were cut into an unrecognizable mass. 
There were 150 men, women ant girls in this 
room when the explosion occurred. 

President E. B. Andrews of Brown univer- 
sity has resigned his oftice because his views 
on the silver question were disapproved by 
the members of the corporation. President 
Andrews bas for some time been one of the 
ablest advocates of free silver in the country. 

Gen Miles has finished his investigations of 
the military system in England, and now will 
go to Russia, where he will meet the czar. 
He has asked permission to inspect the Rus- 
sian army. in England Gen Miles was per- 
mitted to visit the arsenals and barracks, to 
sample the seldiers’ rations and to examine 
their equipments. 


Statue to Logan.—Chicago celebrated the 
33d anniversary of the battle of Atlanta last 
week by unveiling an equestrian statue of 
Gen John A. Logan. It is a heroic figure de- 
signed by St Gaudens and typifies the volun- 


teer soldier. Gen Logan was one of the 
originators of the Grand Army, and was its 


second commander. He established the cus- 
tom of decorating soldiers’ graves on May 30, 
which has been set apart as Memorial day, 
and this will be remembered so long as there 
are veterans to perpetuate the custom. 


A Currency Commission.—Just before the ad- 
journment after the passage of the tariff bill 
the president sent a message tu congress urg- 
ing that a non-partisan commission be created 
to make recommendations of whatever 
changes in our present banking and currency 
laws may be found necessary and expedient, 
and to report their conclusions on or before 
the first day of November next. A _ bill creat- 
ing the commission was promptly passed by 
a vote of 124 to 99. 


To Carry the Gospel.—The American board of 
commissioners for foreign missions will send 
out a large number of missionaries next 
month for posts in distant lands. The newly 
appointed missionaries are Dr T. S. Carring- 
ton of Philadelphia, who will go with Mrs 
Carrington to assume direction of the medical 
arm of the service at Marsovan, Turkey; Miss 
Marie Hoffman, who will accompany Drs 
Farnsworth and Todd to Cesarea. A mem- 
ber of the party of Rev Dr Parmelee bound for 
Turkey will be Miss Fanme R. Dudley, who 
will be married on ber arrival to United 
States Consul Jewett at Sivas, Turkey. Be- 





sides these many will return to their posts 
after furloughs. 
A six-year-old was seated in a _ barber’s 


chair. ‘‘ Well, my little man, how would you 
like your hair ecut?’’ ‘*Oh, like papa’s, wit’ 
a little round hole at the tep.”’ 





Weary Raggles: I hope Satan won’t git 
hold o’ me in de nex’ world. 

Wandering Willie: Why so, pard? 

Weary Raggles: ’Cause he’s de bloke what 


finds work for idle hands to do. 





A poor woman who kept a small shop and 
who was troubled with a husband who could 
scarcely be considered a credit to the family, 
one day found herself a widow through the 
sudden demise of her spouse. Said a lady: 
‘‘Tam sure, Mrs G—, you must miss your 
husband.’’ 

‘*Well, mum, it do seem queer to go into the 
shop and find something in the till!’’ 


‘*How dare you, sir!’’ she exclaimed after 
the deed was done. ‘‘You must not mind 
me,’’ he replied. ‘‘I am a chronic osculatory 


kleptomaniac.”’ 





‘*Tommy had a bitter disappointment yes- 
terday.’’ 

‘*What was it?’’ 

**Tell about it, Tommy.”’ 

‘*The paper said our preacher wuz goin’ to 
exchange pulpits with ’nother preacher—an’ I 
went t’ church, an’ there wuz the same pul- 
pit—an’ ’nother man.”’ 

Mother (to Bobbie, who has just been res- 
cued from a fight): Why, Bobbie,I’m ashamed 
of you—to be fighting with your little cousin. 
I thought you loved Stephen. 

Bobbie: Why, of course I love him, ’cause 
he is my cousin, but I don’t like him one bit. 


































































Received and Answered. 
WILL TEMPLER. 


‘*Now how’’ writes my city nephew, John, 
‘*Are you and Aunt Sarah coming on? 

How are Steve and Will and Jen and Grace— 
How’s ev’rything on your dear old place? 

I hope your ’tatoes and corn are hilled, 

Your haying over, your barns well filled 

With a heavy crop of hay and rye, 

And rvom enough left for oats, by-’n’-by. 


‘*We’re kind o’ peaked, my wife and I, 
The weather has been so hot and dry; 

And we think there is no kind of doubt, 
3ut that you’re wanting us to come out 
And get away from the dust and heat, 

And taste Aunt Sarah’s good tLings to eat. 
So write me, please, that you will meet me, 
My wife, our nurse and our children three 
At depot, Suturday, half past two; 

We’re coming to stay a month with you.’ 


And I wrote, ‘‘Joln, city nephew, dear, 
We aie all alive and kicking, here; 

Our potatoes and our corn are hilled 
And our barns with hay are nearly filled. 
We are looking for our oat crop now, 

To cram the top of every mow; 

When harvest is over, wet or dry, 
There's thirty acres to plow for rye; 

No time to play and no chance to shirk. 
We work to live and we live to work. 


‘* About the buildings things still go on 

The same as they did last suminer, John. 
Your Aunt Sarah’s chicken crop has shrunk 
(The work of a predatory skunk). 

Our youngest porkers have learned to root, 
The apple orchard hangs full of fruit; 

The girls are making canned fruit and jell— 
Aunt Sarah attends to the dairy. Well! 


‘*T guess that’s ’bout all I’ve got to say; 
The girls were planning to go away, 

And rest a spell, and so were the boys; 

But they won’t go now, and miss the joys 
Of entertaining the friends they love, 

And the cooking for ’em on a stove 

Some days in August; so come—come on, 
And bring your family with you, John; 
Aunt Sarah will greet you with a hug; 
We'll wait on your fam’ly, nurse and pug. 
We won’t mind the work nor dust nor heat, 
When you’ve a good time and enough to eat.’’ 


em 





The Congressional Library. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 

Crowning Capitol hill : and nearly opposite 
the main eastern entrance of the capitol, 
stands the new library building. It is built 
of pure white granite, with iron, brick and 
marble interior. It is said to be the best 
lighted, best ventilated library of large pro- 
portions, ever erected. The ultimate cost is 
limited to $6,000,000, much less than half the 
cost of the capitol. Mr Spofford, formerly 
the librarian, says: ‘‘It combines, great 
capacity, economy of storage, abundant light, 
good ventilation, convenient access and ar- 
rangements for prompt, and economic service 
to readers.’’ 

This buitding has provided ample room for 
44 millions of books. The next largest libra- 
ry in the world, at Paris, contains but 2,- 
300,000. It is fireproof in all its parts. It is 
470 by 340 feet in size, fronting upon four 
streets. The apex of the dome is 195 feet 
from the ground. Sixteen carved pillars sup- 
port tlie portico, and 12 the corner pavilions. 
Upon 33 of the window arches, are sculptured 
heads, representing race types, and a cary- 
ed balustrade runs entirely around the top of 
the building Of its colossal granite busts, 
the granite staircase, the great bronze doors 
(the work of Macmonnies) the wonderful 
vestibule, lined with Italian marbie, the 
golden ceiling, and ‘exquisite carvings, a 
book could be written. Ths vaulted ceiling 
of the main stairway hall is 72-feet from the 
floor and is decorated with frescoed panels, 
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) Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


More pill particulars in Ayer’s Curebook, 100 pages. 
Sent free. J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Pill Clothes. 


The good pill has a good coat. The pill coat 
serves two purposes; it protects the pill, en- 
abling it to retain all its remedial value, and it 
disguises the taste for the palate. Some pill 
coats are too heavy; they will not dissolve in 
the stomach, and the pills they cover pass 
through the system as harmless as a bread 
pellet. Other coats are too light, and permit the 
speedy deterioration of the pill. After 30 years 
exposure, Ayer’s Sugar Coated Pills have been 
found as effective as if just fresh from the labor- 
atory. It’s a good pill with a good coat. Ask 
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and bas-reliefs. Marble steps lead to the up- 
per story. The carved newel posts hold 
bronze lamp-bearers, designed by Philip Mar- 
tiny. The lunette paintings by Kenyon Cox. 
The ceiling groups, ideal in art, the corner 
medallions in relief, carved mantels by Diel- 
man, mosaics, reliefs and bronzes, by our 
eminent artists, bewilder one with their ex- 
quisite beauty of color, design and style. 
The lunettes by Elihu Vedder, are called, his 
very best work. 

The Central hall, ‘‘fo® the world to read 
in,’’ is 100 feet 1n diameter, and 125 feet from 
the floor, to the apex of the dome. It is 
beautifully lighted, and supported by pillars 
of Tennessee marble, 40 feet high The 
golden brown Sienna marble of panels and 
pilasters is ideal in effect. The statues of 
Art, History, Philosophy, Poetry, . Science, 
Religion and Commerce by our best artists 
and the bronzes of representative men, the 
sculptural work, are all wonders of fitness and 
beauty. The civilization of the world is 
represented 1n a series of paintings by Edwin 
H. Blashfield, in the collar of the dome. The 
faces are not only beautiful, but good por- 
traits of celebrated men and women. Mary 
Anderson represents the middle ages. America 
grandly looks down upon us from Abraham 
Lincoln’s sad eyes. France is the artist’s 
beautiful wife, and Ellen Terry speaks of old 
England. Germany is boldly represented by 
General Casey. It is impossible for pen or 
lips to tell the story of color, life, delicacy of 
tint, poise or design of the thousand beautiful 
pictures, in rehef, stucco, flowers, birds, 
cherubs, and geometrical designs, on back- 
grounds of turquoise blue and white, dull reds 
or gold. 

Glittering in the sunshine, ‘‘set upon a 
hill,’’ the golden dome of our wonderful new 
library building is seen from all points of the 
compass. It is surmounted by the gilded 
torch of science. Its 23-carat gold leaf has 
been severely criticised as an extravagance, 
but its expense was only $3,800 and for dura- 
bility less expensive than paint. 

During the last few years the number of 
new publications of all kinds received has 
been from 70,000 to 100,000 annually. Room in 
this new building has been made for the 
orderly arrangement of ali departments of 
science and literature. The great scientific 
library of the Smithsonian institution, the 
Toner collection, rich in history, and bio- 
graphy, the immense accumulation of musi- 
cal compositions (150,000) works of art, near- 
ly a quarter of a million engravings, photo- 
graphs, chromos, etchings, photo-gravures, 
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illustrations—these are to be given the differ- 
ent large galleries for display. Over 20,000 
maps will also require a large hall; engraved 
maps, original manuscripts, maps of the Ré- 
volutionary period, drawn by French, British, 
and American engineers. The bound news- 
papers, the greatest collection in the world, 
now crowded away in the dark crypts and 
attics of the capitol, will find room. 

The central reading room and librarian’s 
office connect by telephone with the senate 
and house. A tunnel six by four feet in 
diameter, connects the capitol with the 
library. In four to six minutes books may be 
ordered, and received at the capitol chrough 
this channel. The speediest service is provid- 
ed for, through book carriers, working hori- 
zontally and vertically, between the book 
stacks, and reading rooms. In the western 
front of the building elegantly finished read- 
ing rooms have been provided for members of 
the senate and house. Upper floors are for 
a restaurant, cloak rooms, ete. The base- 
ment is a splendid place for the great pack- 
ing and receiving room, mail bindery, repair 
and store room. Mr Spofford urges that con- 
gress see fit to use the two wings of this 
library, with their iron shelving, for the safe 
preservation of the very valuable manuscript— 
archives of the senate and house, now in 
rooms not tire proof. This beautiful library 
building is crowded with visitors, who daily 
admire and wonder. And it is free, glad- 
ly, richly as free to the poorest student as to 
the millionaire. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Harry’s First Day in Holland. 


JUDITH SPENCER. 





NOT GOING TO 
this summer, 
Harry; we are going to 
Holland, instead. How 
do you think you will like 
that, my voy?’’ So mam- 
ma had said six weeks be- 
fore, and Harry had cried 
‘‘Hurrah!’’ and had jumped for joy. Since 
that time the days had been full of eager prep- 
aration and excitement, followed by the 
ocean voyage, and rapid journeyings, until 
Amsterdam, where they 


E ARE 


Riverside 








now they were in | 
expected to remain some time. And now, 
right after an early breakfast, while his 


father was seeing about a carriage for their 
drive, Harry’s mother called him away from 
the open window, from which he was drop- 
ping bread crumbs down for the ducks, pad- 
dling coutentedly in the canal beneath. 

He came to her at once and leaned 
her lapin his accustomed while 
smoothed his short silky 
curls, and said, ‘' Harry 
dear, you do not yet know 
why we have come so far 
away from howe this sum- 
mer, and bave been 
traveling almost without 
atopping night or day?’’ * 

Harry looked a little 
bit puzzled for a moment. 
Then he said merrily, 
**So that I could learn : 
geography, may be? You = 
know last winter, one day I said I 
Holland was the capital of Belgium, 
know better now!”’ 

His mother smiled. ‘‘No, that is not the 
reason, though I have no doubt you will learn 
many things besides geography over here 
this summer. But do you remember ever 
hearing of your Aunt Edith, papa’s youngest 
sister?’’ 

Harry looked puzzled again, and his mother 
went on, ‘‘Many years ago your Aunt Edith 
married a man that none of her family liked. 
She went away with him, and we have never 
seen her since, but about two months ago 
your father heard that her husband was dead, 
and that she was living in Amsterdam, and 


upon 
she 


way. 





thought 
but I 


was sick and also very poor. Now do you 
know why we have traveled so far, and so 


fast?’’ 

‘*To find Aunt Edith!’’ cried Harry joyous- 
ly. ‘‘Oh mamma, I hope we will find her 
to-day !’’ 

‘*‘And Harry, yoyr Aunt Edith has a son,’’ 
mamma went on. ‘A little boy of about your 


” 


age— 


‘*Ob, hurrah!’’ cried Harry. ‘‘Three cheers 


for my Dutch cousin! I'll give him my new 
knife, and half of my marbles and I hope 
he’ll like me!”’ 

Mr Harland, entering the room at this 


moment, smiled at Harry’s’ enthusiasm, 
though he seemed a little anxious and preoc- 
cupied. Soon the waiter came to tell them 
that the carriage was ready, and they started 
out without delay. It was a wondertul drive 
to Harty, through long, pleasant streets with 
wide canals through the center of them, span- 
ned here and there with pretty bridges, and 
with arching trees on either side that almost 
met overhead. There were many large boats 
in the canals and barges laden with grain 
and all sorts of merchandise were being 
slowly dragged along by thickset men, some- 
times even by sturdy women, with heavy 
wooden shoes upon their feet, while the men 
at the helm smoked lazily as they steered. 


In one place Harry was fairly wild with 
delight. A drawbridge was being lifted for 
a little steam tug, full of tourists, to pass 


through, and the captain dropped the toll into 
a little wooden shoe tied to a_ fish line, 
which the toll man lowered to them az they 
passed. Fat little Dutch children were play- 


ing ont on the clean brick walks before their 
doorways everywhere and Harry quickly dis- 
covered that the chubby little girls could whip 
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their tops with a skill quite equal to the boys. 

But soon they were out of the city and driv- 
ing rapidly along a road by the side of a quiet 
canal. A huge windmill rose before them in 
the distance, and when the carriage finally 
stopped befcre a small brick house, the will 
was close at hand, aud its great arms had 
begun to turn slowly in the wind. 

‘*We will leave you out here fora few min- 
utes, Harry. You can investigate the wind- 
mill, if you want to, while we are gone,’’ 
Mr Harland said. Then be and mamma went 
into the little honse. 

So Harry ran on to the mill and walked 
around it. He was surprised to find it so 
much larger than he had thought. Then be 
put his curly head in at the open door. There 
was a great, fat, dusty miller inside, and he 
greeted his little visitor good naturedly, but 
Harry could not understand his gutteral greet- 
and beck- 


ing. The miller smiled, however, 
oned to him, so Harry, smiling in return, 
went in. The miller was evidently fond of 


children, and he showed Harry how the grain 
was ground by the great stones, turned by 
the power of the heavy arms, which the wind 
was tossing around and round more rapidly 
now, outside. 

Harry was delighted with everything he 
saw, and he climbed the steep ladder-stair- 
ways as if be had been used to such things all 
his life. The sixth ladder brought him out 
upon a gallery atthe very top of the mill, 
where the big canvas sails are adjusted and 
set. 

Looking down from there he saw his moth- 
er and father just coming out of the little 
house, and looking all about for him. Then 
Harry flung his own arms around like the 
arms of the mill and cried out lustily, ‘‘Mam- 


ma, papa look up! I am way up here!’’ 


His parents seemed surprised to see their 
little son so high above them, but Harry 
waved again to reassure them, and then 


climbed down the six steep ladders with all 
his speed, just in time to meet them as they 
reached the doorway. They thanked the miller 
cordially for his kindness to their boy and if 
he did not understand their foreign words, 
he certainly understuod the meaning of the 
silver coin which Mr Harland put into his 
hand at parting. 

Harry was about as dusty as the miller, 
now, but they soon had brushed him clean; 
and then, as they re-entered the carriage, he 
noticed that his mother and father both look- 
ed very grave, and sad. 

‘*But where is Aunt Edith, 
asked, ‘‘and my little Dutch cousin 

‘**We do not know, Harry,’’ she answered 
sadly. ‘‘They used to live out here, but they 
have gone away, we cannot find out where. 
So it may be a long time now befure we can 
find them.’’ When they reached the hotel 
again, Mr Harland went out to make more 
inquiries, and in the afternoon he and his 
wife weut out together. 

‘*T’m sorry, Harry, but we must leave you 
here alone this afternoon’’ his father said. 
‘*We have so many places to go to, that it 


mamima,’’ he 


99? 


would only tire you out, while it would hin- 
der us to have you with us.’’ 
‘*But papa, can’t I go out? Just up and 


down in front of the hotel, where I can see 
the boats in the canal? It is such fun, and 
I’ll take care, and be a real good boy.’’ His 
father consented, cautioning him not to go far 
away for fear of getting lost; and then they 
left him. 

Now Harry did not mean to get lost, but 
after he had followed the canal just a little 
way to see what was in the barge guarded so 
carefully by the little yellow dog that barked 
so vigorously at every passerby, and then had 
gone a very little further to look at something 
else, he somehow took the wrong turning, 
and go where he would, after that he could 
not find the hotel, anywhere. 

**Now I am lost,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘And I 
can’t speak one word of Dutch, so I don’t 
know what to do. Dear me, what will mamma 
and papa say?’’ 

He tried to think what all the little boys 
he had ever heard of had dune when they 
were lost, but he could not remember one 
who had been lost in Holland. He stopped 
several people and repeated the name of the 











hotel to them, as plainly as he could. But it 
was no use, for he could not understand a 
word they said to him in reply, while it is 
doubtful whether they had even caught his 
meaning. 

**T’ll just have to keep on walking,’’ he said 
at length, ‘‘and by and by I may get back to 
the hotel again.’’ 

But Amsterdam is a large place and the 
way he had taken led him in the wrong direc- 
tion. He grew more and more confused as he 
reached the more crowded portion of the city, 
and became involved in the network of 
canals. He had found a long stick and it 
gave him a sense of security to carry it, for 
stout-hearted though he was, he had begun to 
grow a little frightened. 

At last he saw a little boy running toward 
him down the street, chasing his hat, which 
a gust of wind was carrying away. Harry 
ran and tried to stop it, too, but before either 
of the boys could reach it, -it had blown off 
into the canal and was floating quietly away. 

Down on his knees went Harry and with 
his stick he could just reach the hat, which 
he tried to coax in nearer to the edge of the 
canal. It wasa breathless moment,and its lit- 
tle bareheaded owner stood over him, watching 
eagerly. Would not the hat suddenly fill 
with water and go down, or else the mischiev- 
ous breeze whirl it out from under the point 


of the stick, and carry it away? Ah no, it 
was yielding to persuasion at last, and was 
being drawn in nearer and nearer, being 


drawn up gently, gently, until Harry grasped 
it in triumph and held it out to the bare-head- 
ed boy, crying, ‘‘Here’s your hat.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said the boy. 

Harry’s eyes dilated with joy and wonder. 
“Oh, Ididn’t know that any Dutch boys 
could speak English’’ he cried, ‘‘and Iam _ so 
glad.’’ 

‘**But I’m not a Dutch boy, ard mamma 
and I always speak English,’’ replied the lit- 
tle lad. 

‘*Well, I’m 
‘*for you see, I’m 
can tell me how to 
hotel?’’ 

‘*But that’s a long way off. I’ll show you 
the way, though, if you’ll come first with me, 
so I can tell mamma where I’m going. She’s 
sick, you see, and I’ve been to get the 
doctor.’’ 

It was not far to the small room where the 
boy’s sick mother lay wearily, with closed 
eyes, upon her bed. She listened to the story 
of the rescued hat, and then turned her face a 
little, to look at the lost boy. 

‘*You have wandered a long, long 
she said. ‘‘How could your parents 
stray from them so in a strange place?’’ 

** But they don’t know,’’ said Harry, with 
flushing cheeks. ‘‘You see, they went out 
together to find my Aunt Edith and my cous- 
in, who are loss, and they told me to be good. 
But I went to look at a boat and I turned the 
wrong way coming back, and so—’’ 


awfully glad,’’ said Harry, 
lost, and now waybe you 
get back to the Blank 


way,’’ 
let you 


The sick woman had started up, and was 
staring at him now with bright, wide open 


eyes. ‘‘ They have gone to find your Aunt Edith 
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and your cousin, you say? Who are you, little 
boy? Quick, what is your name?’’ 

‘Harry Harland,’’ he stammered, half fright 
ened at her strange exvitement. 

‘*Harry Harland?’’ Is it possible? My 
brother Henry’s child! Harry, Iam your Aunt 
Edith! Ah, heaven bless you, my boy, it was 
surely heaven that sent you here to me. And 
this is your cousin, Conrad, Harry. Did you 
say that your father and mother were trying 
to find us? Oh, they are good. Conrad, bring 
me a pen and paper, quick—let me write to 
my brother. There, Harry, that is for your 
father, with my dear love. Now Conrad, take 
your cousin back to the hotel, and wait there 
—wait until your uncle comes, and bring me 
back some word from him.’’ 

It was a wonderful walk that the two boys 
had together. There was so much for each to 
say, and they were friends long before the 
hotel was reached. 

When Mr and Mrs Harland returned, weary 
and unsuccessful iu their search, Harry met 
them with a radiant face. 

‘*Oh, mamma, papa, what do you think? I 
have found Aunt Edith and Conrad! Here 1s 
Conrad, and here is a letter from Aunt Edith. 
You see, I didn’t mean to, but I went and got 
lost, myself, the very first thing! And then 
Conrad’s hat blew away and I fished it up 
out of the canal, and so—and so—that was the 
way we came to find each other.’’ 
en 


The Little Peacemaker. 
MINNIE L. UPTON. 





Maid Marguerite went out one day 
To Daisy Dell so bright, 

With trowel armed, to take away 
A Daisy, gold and white, 

She set it in the gardenbed 
Amid the haughty posies— 

The pinks all rosy, white and red, 
The lovely, laughing roses, 

The mignonette and columbine, 
Nasturtiums bright and jolly—- 

‘There, now,’’ said she, ‘‘O daisy mine, 
You can’t be melancholy!’’ 


But ah! As soon as Marguerite 
Had turned her gingham hack 
Upon her garden—now complete—. 
And gone to look for Jack. 
O straightway, then, they sniffed and sneered 
At the plebeian stranger, 
And were so very rude she feared 
Her life was in great danger. 


‘*What right have you, you waif so wan, 
To crowd yourself in here?’’ 
Cried haughty Lady Washington ; 

‘*I think you are a mere 
Unserupulous adventurer! 
Please don’t look so at me!’’ 
(For Daisy cast a look at her 
Most pitiful to see.) 


**Don’t brush against my royal gown!’’ 
Cried dainty Miss Moss Rose; 

Nasturtium drew back with a frown; 
**Don’t tread upon my toes!’’ 

**Don't stare at me!’’ Carnation shrilled; 
**Such company I spurn!’’ 

Poor Daisy, with amazement filled, 
Knew not which way to turn. 


Then up spoke little Mignonette 
(Who seldom spoke at all), 

Her bonny eyes with tear-drops wet 
That swift began to fall: 

'*How thoughtless and unkind you are! 
Now do you not suppose 

She’d rather have her kin, by far 
Than e’en be near the rose? 

She has to stay where she is set,! 
And doubtless longs to go 

As far away as she can get 
From you who treat her so.”’ 


O then the rose and all the rest 
Were silent with surprise; 

They couldn’t, it must be confessed, 
Believe their ears and eyes, 

And then they all felt much ashamed, 
And begged the Daisy’s pardon 

And Daisy said she never blamed 
One flower in the garden. 


So, when the little maid returned 
With Brother Jack, to show 

He newest prize, the flower they spurned 
With gladness was aglow, 

And I suppose Maid Marguerite, 
Within her blooming bowers, 

Will never know how Mignonette 

Made peace among the flowers. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


Letter Circle No 10 was formed on May 8, 
1897, but the second on the list has not yet 
heard from the first. What is the matter? 

Somebody is holding back the letters in 
Circle 9: who is it? 

Our letters have just been around once. A 
secretary has not been appointed yet, but 
some suggested that I report till a secretary 
is found. The members are mostly farmers’ 
sons and daughters. There is one school 
teacher who has a small school this year. 
[Percy Robinson. 

A ‘hitch’’ is reported in circle No 5. Who 
is delaying the letters? 


A Great Bicycle Girl.—I am a farmer’s 
daughter and also a great bicycle girl. I 
take many a long ride on my wheel. I am 13 

ears old and weigh 994 lbs and am 5 ft 44 
inches tall. I have a horse which I drive all 
over. His name is Jack. I have one sister 
and no brothers. My sister is older than [, 
and teaches school. I should like to teach 
school. I think I should like to have a broth- 
er. T like very much to read the young folks’ 
letters.—[ Bicycle Girl. 


Hands Up!—I am 14 years old, weigh 126 


lbs and am 5 ft lin tall. I havea kitten and 
its name is White Foot. We have 21 chickens 
but there are three different sizes. How 
many of you have ever read John Halifax, 
and liked it? Handsup. I live a mile anda 
quarter west of the James or Dakota river. 
What is Pansy’s address? I am an ardent 
reader.—[Alice A. Maynard. 


Teeny Little Baby Sisser.—’O tan nevar 
dess what’s tome to our house. A dear, dar- 
lin’ teeny, little baby sisser! Papa an’ Eddie 
telled me ‘‘my nose was broken’’ but I doesn’t 
tare on’ bit. We named vey darlin’ Viva 
Edythe Warren, an’ is doin’ to tall her Viva. 
Don’t ’oo fink ’at’s pitty; I does. Eddie is 
home from tool now, an’ I tan’t hab any 
peace. We’ve dot tompany, Uncle George, 
Aunt Sue, Sybil an’ Frankie. I tells ’0o0 ve 
hab jolly dood times. Papa laffs at me tause 
I wite ev’y fing to ve Table but he am always 
laffin at me tenny way, so I don’t tare. Viva 
is cryin’, dess I’l]l do an’ see what’s matter. 
[Marguerite. 





Sir Richard Knight.--In the year 1776, the 
very same yearin which we had our inde- 
pendence, our Story begins. A very rich man 
Sir Richard was. He lived in a very beau- 
tiful mansion, or palace, as we must call it. 
But Sir Richard began to love money, and as 
we all know, it comes to bea 
bad habit. Of course Sir 
Richard began to get miserly. 
He sold all his beautiful pal- 
aces but one that he might get 
money; then he used to like 
to see the king and queen as 
they rode in state to the ca- 
thedral of St Paul to worship, 
and to talk with the rich no- 
blemen higherin court than 
himself. As I have just stat- 
ed, he had sold everything 
but a very beautiful palace, 
and a very beautiful black 
horse. One night when Sir Richard had been 
coming home from a jubilee up at the court, 
a band of villains who had been waiting there 
for him, all at once jumped into the path 
ahead of him aud he was so bewildered at 
first that he did not know what to do, but his 
horse started up as guick as he could and 
carried him safe home. Now I think that 
horse ought to be cared for. But we shall 
now see what Sir Richard did. He kept him 
and fed him with little food, just enough to 
keep the poor old horse alive, and he was so 
huin that you could have seen his ribs had 
you been there. Then Sir Richard thought 
that the horse was taking tuo much of his 
money, and he turned the poor old horse to 
grass on the neighbors’ plantation, but the 
neighbors would not stand it and had him ar- 
rested and the judge said the horse must have 
more food and care thereafter and he did. Now 
I have not told you anything about the old 
misers’ gold as we must now call him, since 
he has grown old and haggard and gray. In 
the meantime the old miser had stowed a 
great leaden cask under the floor and whilst 
he and his petted son stowed it there, all the 
maids were given a holiday till it was stowed 
and with it all the gold and precious stones 
that the old miser possessed. All of a sud- 
den the old miser was taken sick and as he 
would not have a doctor of course he died. 
Now the son, having all of his father’s posses- 
sious in his hands, went to all the places of 
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amusements. He played cards and gambled 
played billiards, smoked, chewed, drank and 
swore, and thus it was said ‘‘he filled a 
drunkard’s grave.’’—|[Gertrude Annie Weth- 
erell, Eleven Years Old. 





Especially Fond of Horses.—We have a farm 
of 75 acres in the northern part of the Garden 


state. We have three 
cows and two horses. 
One of our horses 1s 23 
years old. He is nearly 
as frisky as when he 
was acolt and he does 
lots of work. J] havea 
dog and three cats and 
three kittens, also a pair 
of Bantams. I am very 
fond of animals, espec- 
ially of horses, but I do 
not like chickens. I am 
very fond of reading. Sir 
Walter Scott is one of my favorite authors. 
I like Bulwer’s books also, but do not care 
very much for Dickens. I like historic books 
better than any other kind. Miss Yonge’s 
books are fine, also, I think.—[Miss Idal. © 








A Sample of Mistletoe.—If any person will 
send me his address and 3 1-cent stamps, I 
will send him a sample of mistletoe.—[Jim- 
mie Higgins, Bucksville, S C. 





A Young Editor.—I send you acopy of my 
last paper. I am only ten yeara old ard I 
am the editor of the little paper called the 
Westwood Journal. I publish the paper once 
a fortnight and print about a hundred copies 
and sell them. My aunt takes your paper and 
I read it. I was very sick last year and had 
to stay out of school and that was why I 
printed the paper.—[Granville W. Baker. 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. | 


A New Jersey Woman Expresses 
Her Gratitude to Mrs. Pink- 
ham for Relief. 











** Will you kindly allow me,” writes 
Miss Mary E. Saidt to Mrs. Pinkham, 
**the pleasure of expressing my grati- 
tude for the wonderful relief I have 
experienced by taking your Compound? 
I suffered for a long time with nervous 

prostration and 
goneral debility, 
esused b, falling 
oithe womb. It 
seemed asthough 
my back would 
ucver stop ach- 
ing. Icould 
not sleep. I 
had dull 
headaches. 
Iwas weary 
all the time, 
and life was a 
burden to me. 

I sought the 

seashore for 
relief, but all 
in vain. On 

my return I 
resolved to 
give your 
medicine a trial. I took two bottles 
anc was cured. I ecancheerfully state, 
if more ladies would only give your 
medicine a fair trial they would bless 
the cay they saw the advertisement, and 
there would be happier homes. Imean 
to do all I can for you in the future. 
I have you alone to thank for my re- 
covery, for which I am very grateful.” 
Miss Mary E. Sart, Jobstown, N. J. 
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The Story of Prudence. 


By Florence McCallen. 


HE WAS NINETEEN when 
she was introduced to me, 
a girl with big gray eyes, 
a red mouth to match the 
eyes in size, a quiet man- 
ner and a sweet smile for 
you--if she liked you. 
Her two sisters had mar- 
ried early, but a love affair 
of hers had been broken 
off—it had been a real love 

affair, and had promised well—because her 

father was a chronic invalid at the tame with 
no hope of a change, and her mother did not 
feel herself equal to the care of him. Pru- 

@ence acquiesced in this as she had in every- 

thing they had planned for her, from the 

wornout clothes of the girls to their left-off 
dolls. 

The old academy was good enough for 
Prudence; she would never be pretty, and 
her common ways with poor people, which 
they could not induce her to Jeave off, would 
always be in her way. She bad been seen to 
kiss the washerwoman’s baby on the church 
porch before anyone who chose to Jook! Her 
excuse had been that the baby knew her and 
had smiled at her, and was ‘‘such a darling,’’ 
which sunk the poor girl into deeper depths of 
infamy, for Prudence had been in the habit 
of ironing their own wash, and one other, to 
pay for the washing of theirs, but none of 
them seemed to be aware of this. But it ac- 
counted for her acquaintance with the baby. 

Now the complaining old father was dead; 
he had complained of every ail that flesh is 
heir to during his life, but he died quite quiet- 
ly and painlessly at last. And now the moth- 
er wished to break up the home and go tolive 
with one of her daughters. The clay was not 
dry on her father’s grave when this was pro- 
posed, and the tears rushed to the girl’s eyes 
before she could hide them. There would be 
no oue to plant even grass upon it if they left 
now. 

**You have no consideration for me,’’ moan- 
ed the widow, who reclined in becoming 
weeds upon a couch while Prudence washed 
up the tea things. ‘*‘Your poor father never 
had any feeling for me; be was always taken 
up with his own complaints, which were quite 
imaginary, and not real at all.’”’ 

**Real or not, they killed him, mother. And 
Ido not want to rush away until the grass 
has started upon his grave. And no one 
knows whether I[ should be welcome, or not.’’ 

‘*Welcome! Where do you mean?”’ 

** At Henrietta’s.’’ 

‘‘I am going to Henrietta. I thought you 
might stay on here until we get a tenant, and 
that will give you time to look about you. 
You will bave to get a situation of soine 
kind.’’ 

Prudence looked at her mother in surprise, 
but the latter went on composedly: ‘*That 
will was the most unjust in the world! The 
idea of giving you this house—deeding it to 
you years ago, and I signing the deed quite 
unconsciously. It was an outrage! And to 
appoint that old idiot of a sister of his your 
guardian! That was to keep me from getting 
any good of it! But I shall collect the rent 
all the same.’’ 

‘*Father meant to be just; he gave you all 
the rest, you and the girls. This old house 
isn’t worth much and he gave it to me be- 
cause I love it.’’ 

**It will do you very little good, you will 
find. And this fad about not going into 
mourning! Every one will look down upon 
you.’”’ 

‘“‘T have nothing to buy mourning with, 
mother, and you heard father ask me not to 
wear it. He thought it foolish.’’ 

‘‘No widow ever goes without, anyway. 
And the way they put in the white frilling 
now, makes even the caps becoming. I’m 
sure I’m glad of some change.’’ 

So Prudence was left alone in the house tcr 
a while, dependent upon a chance neighbor 
to come in‘and stay with her. The flowers 
had taken root upon her father’s grave, and 
the grassy borders of it were green before she 
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found the ‘‘situation.’’ And then it was an 
aunt who came to her rescue; not the aunt 
who was her guardian, but another in another 
part of the state. This aunt had written some 
essays which had been published, and also a 
sketch or two, and so she posed as a literary 
character. So she took in poor Prudence in 
more ways than one, for there was a family 
of children, and not too much to live upon, 
with the farm running down. The children 
were girls, neglected and unkempt, but they 
were affectionate and not lazy, so Prudence 
soon reorganized the household. The bent, 
overworked father took heart; he had his 
meals with regularity and though plain, they 
were wholesome. The garden was made the 
most of, and so was the orchard. The 
poultry was looked after, the houses cleaned 
and whitewashed. 

Prudence stayed on here, busy and happy 
until she Was thirty. The girls grew up and 
were married. The aunt still pottered with 
her ‘‘literary’’ work, though at the last it 
consisted of a scattering of papers, a collect- 
ing of refereuce books, winding up with: 
‘*Prudence, come here. This is all under 
way, now. You may finish it.”’ 

And Prudence would do as well as she 
could. If the thing turned ont well the praise 
belonged to the aunt; if ili, Prudence got the 
blame. This is the fate of some poor, grop- 
ing souls in this world, and nothing ever 
changes fate, it is said. When the children 
were all married away, a brother of the uncle 
came to live there, aninvalid who reminded 
her of her father. So she was kind to him, 
chatting with him as he went about leaning 
upon his crutch, and waiting upon him 
without stint—too kind, she found at last. 
For the overworked master of the house died, 
and they three were left to keep themselves 
together—a household. 

Time went on. Prudence was thirty-four. 
She was happy and content, for she had seen 
the man she had loved in her youth. He was 
stout, ill-natured and arrogant. His wife 
trembled at his frown, and wept when he 
scolded, which was not the treatment he de- 
served, Prudence felt. Her mother was dead, 
and one of her sisters; she was almost with- 
out ties. Then this household also began to 
go to pieces. The old man, past seventy, now, 
and very feeble would be left alone. The 
aunt was soon to be married again. 

**Prudence, why can’t you take Brother 
Jesse and take care of him? We are going 
so far he could never stand the journey, and 
besides he is not my brother—only my hus- 
band’s. it will take a load off my mind if 
you will do this.”’ 

‘*Certainly I will doit if there is no one 
else.’’ 

The aunt kissed her with effusion. ‘‘You 
are too good, Prudence?! Come in here, 
Jesse! Prudence says she will take you and 
care for you as long as you live.’’ 

Prudence was not looking, or she would 
have seen something which might have open- 
ed her eyes, and might not. She was a singu- 
larly open and bonest person herself, and so 
was not looking out always for dishonesty in 
others. She heard thé tap of the crutch, and 
sprang up when the old man bent over and 
kissed her. 

**Oh!”’ she cried, ‘‘you needn’t do that!’’ 

The aunt laughed. ‘‘Prudence is an old 
maid, Jesse,’’ she said, *‘and I reckon you 
needn’t do that.’’ 

In a few days people began to question her 
about when ‘‘it’’ was to be, and whether she 
meant to move to her own house or stay on 
there. She was aghast and went to her aunt 
for an explanation. ‘*Mrs Brown has just 
told me that there is a story out that I am to 
marry Uncle Jesse—’’ 

‘“‘Uncle Jesse! Why he is not akin to you, 
child.’’ 

*‘IT know. She said you had told her so. 
Is that true?’’ 

‘*Certainly it is true. Did you not promise 
that in my presence?’’ 

**‘No I did not! I said I would take care of 
him if there was no one else. I don’t see 
where you got—that other notion. Certainiy 
that will never be! He doesn’t understand 
it that way!’’ 


**Doesn’t he?’’ quoth the aunt with sar- 
casm; ‘‘ask him!’’ 

She did ask him. He shilly-shallied awhile 
but owned that that was what he had ‘‘un- 
derstood.’’ The aunt had followed her, and 
now said: ‘‘I am sure I do not see how you 
meant to take care of him, and live, just you 
two in a house by yourselves without warry- 


‘ing. You must be a fool, Prudence.’’ 


**Tnere would have to be a—a ceremony, I 
suppose,’’ faltered the old man meekly, ‘‘if 
only to stop the mouths of the gossips, but 
my child that would be all. You would be 
free except for the services you might choose 
to render me.’’ There was a queer look on 
the aunt’s face as she went out of the room, 
but she said no more. ~ Her victim had enter- 
ed the toils; flounder as she might she would 
only the more surely entangle herself. 

The preparations for her own wedding 
went on, the aunt enjoying the situation very 
much, for the man she was to marry had ask- 
ed Prudence first, had insisted and been ex- 
ceedingly hard to put off. The poor old 
**uncle’’ took to his bed and meekly tried to 
die, or seemed to. Prudence waited upon 
him, at last making concessions which raised 
him from the death-couch with an alacrity 
which would have been suspicious if poor 
Prudence had noticed it. He had no money, 
so there was no objection; if he had and even 
a moderate fortune 1t is doubtful if Prudence 
would have been offered a living sacrifice as 
she was. It followed that they went toa 
squire’s office and were married a week be- 
fore the others. 

Prudence went about her preparations for 
leaving calmly and not unhappily. After all 
it would be no worse than she had done all 
of her life. There had always been somebody 
that needed her, and it might be ‘‘Uncle 
Jesse’’ as well as another. If, only she had 
noticed that horrible jauntiness, that effusive- 
ness in his manner sooner! There was no 
doubt that the newly made husband was re- 
newing his youth. He did not trouble her 
unduly, but he was always at her elbow, and 
she did not like it. Hertemper was not the 
best: although she was usually so patient there 
were things she had no patience with what- 
ever, and when on the evening of that other 
wedding, he pulled her down upon his knee 
after the others had left them, with some 
awkward, lover-like speech, she flew intoa 
passion and nearly struck him. For a long 
time afterward she wished she had struck 
him; itis certain that the ‘‘few and well- 
chosen words’’ in which she made him under- 
stand his position, and hers, were as greata 
shock to him as a thrashing would have been. 

When that other bride returned from her 
wedding trip and the once again meek and 
lowly Jesse informed his sister-in-law that 
‘*she’’ had told him that he was now so 
strong and well that he might take care of 
himself, her rage was fearful. The allowance 
Prudence made him helped to salve _ her 
wounds, however, for Prudence had fallen 
heir to a snug property when the old aunt 
who had been her guardian, died. 

So she kept the poor, mistaken man in her 
family, and helped him try for a divorce 
(which he did not obtain). Her husband 
showed great interest in the story, ferreting 
it out down to the motive, and roared with 
laughter every time he thought of it. Pru- 
dence lives on untroubled in ber old home. 
She does a little writing, a little sewing, and 
goes not a little among the poor and unfortu- 
nate. 

‘*After all’’ said the aunt, ‘‘I ought not co 
have expected anything else from Prudence; 
she was always such a fool. She worked all 
that time for us absolutely without pay; 
didn’t even get her clothes. To be sure I 
started her in literature, and it is queer how 
she goes on in it now she is away from me, 
for she is such a ninny.”’ 





The Weathervane. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 





I plan my farmin’ by the weather vane— 
When due northwest I say it will not rain; 
But in our human lot there ain’t no sign 
To tell you the day wiil cloud or shine. 











Conquer the Heart, Not the Body. 


MRS NINA C. GORTON. 








E FIRM, be kind, be just, 
with your children. Do 
not compel obedience, 
rather, conquer the heart. 
We hear people say, ‘‘I’ll 
break that will.’’ It is a 
grave mistake. A broken 
tree will nearly always be 

crooked, and show the scar, a child with a 
broken will, is a grievous sight. A boy who 
always does as_ he is told without a question, 
grows to be the man wio Can easily be led 
into wrong doing. The passionate child 
when grown, is apt to have an opinion, and 
will stand by his convictions. How necessary 
to teach him by precept and example to discern 
between right and wrong! A child may be 
whipped until he will yield, but Idoubtif a 
heart was ever conquered by the treatment. 
I have talked with many men on the subject, 
and they will invariably, when speaking of 
the whippings they received in childhood, 
show resentment and say ‘‘I had done noth- 
ing to merit such treatment. He was mad, 
or he never would have done it.’’ How sad 
to carry such a memory of a parent through 
life! The father or mother may be kindness 
itself after the child is grown, but the 
memory of their harshness, when the chiid 
had no redress, will remain. 

Scolding, fretting and nagging wiil ruin the 
disposition of a sensitive child. There are 
many who never fail to censure if the child 
does wrong, no matter how pare the motive— 
but they rarely praise a good deed. Itis 
‘don’t, don’t’’ from morning till night. Put 
yourself in his place, and see how long your 
disposition would be angelic. Do not expect 
perfection. When about to censure, ask your- 
self Would I have done better at his age? 
Look for good and you will find it. Be 
patient and kind, and whether your child is 
spared to you many years or few, you need 
not have a past, filled with remorse, but a 
memory of having fulfilled a sacred trust, 
conscientiously and faithfully. 














Happy, Memorable Birthdays. 


MRS F. V. DARROW. 





You can make the children very happy on 
their birthday with a little trouble and not 
much expense. Of course they would like a 
few of their best triends to help them enjoy it. 

First, their oranges can be made into bas- 
kets. Take as many oranges as desired and 
cut them the round way justin the middle of 
the orange, all the way round, except two 
places about one-fourth of an inch wide on 
opposite sides. Then cut this narrow strip 
the other way so to have perfectly round bas- 
ket with handle. Carefully remove all the 
pulp, fill these baskets with orange jelly and 
place green leaves in the dish to set the 
orange on. To make the jelly, soak half a 
box of gelatine in half a cupful of cold water 
until dissolved. Then add one cupful of 
sugar, the juice of one lemon and three 
oranges and one cupful of boiling water. 
Strain and when partly cool turn into the bas- 
kets and let cool. 

Next make domino cookies. Cut the cookieg 
twice as long as wide, put white frosting on 
them after they are baked and place the dots 
and the mark across the middle with choco- 
late, marking them the same as a set of domi- 
noes. You can make small round cookies not 
over two inches across when baked. On these 
in the center after putting frosting place a 
large raisin; at one end put a clove, so the 
end is under the large part, to snow for the 
head, at each side place two cloves to form 
the feet, having the most of the cloves show. 


MOTHERS 
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AND DAUGHTERS 
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This will look like a mud-tuitle. Make ginger 
snaps very small, so that when they are baked 
they will not be larger than a 50c silver piece. 
Ginger buttons we call them. If you want 
fried cakes cut small ones the size you cut out 
of the center of large ones. When cold put 
pulverized sugarin a bowl and roll them in 
it. Then you can make one cake in a square 
tin so it will be about an inch thick. When 
cold cut in one-half inch squares, then 
frost the pieces on top and sides. The easiest 
way to make the frosting is to take pulveriz- 
ed sugar and add enough milk to moisten. 
It will soon set. 
a 


A Valiant Soldier. 
LOUISE R. BAKER. 





O dear little dimpled soldier, 

With your solemn big brown eyes, 
What says the doughty major 

As there on the grass he lies? 
That last night to the little soldier 

Sweet slumber was slow to come 
***Cause ’er promised mamma 

*Er wouldn’t suck ’er fum.’’ 


‘*And’”’ says the doughty major, 
While the soldier’s head droops low, 
And the dear little toes turn inward 
And the dimpled cheeks are aglow, 
‘*When ’er fell right down on the pavement 
‘Er gave not a single cry 
Lest ‘er’d wake the baby 
And we’s ’fraid he’ll die.’’ 


Three cheers for the chatty major 
Taking his midday ease! 

And three cheers for the baby brother 
Sleeping as sweet as you please! 

Thiee cheers for a little red thumbkin, 
Three cheers for each drooping curl! 

Ob, hurrah for the valiant soldier, 
Who is mamma’s dear little gir]! 

rr 


Clothespin Sambo and Dinah. 
MARY 8S. SHERMAN. 





Select two pins with rather wide slots. 


Cover the top for the head (which must be 
stuffed a little) with a piece ot an old black 
kid glove, heat a wire hairpin red hot and 
thrust it through the pin about a half-inch 
from the neck, and have it project an equal 
distance from each side. Fasten the wire to 
the body so it will not slip and sew bits of 
kid on the ends for hands. Now sew on 
each head some wool. Paint the nose, eye- 
balis and brows white, and the lips red, then 
color the feet black, and our couple are ready 
for clothes. 

Sambo’s overalls and suspenders are made 
of striped shirting and the waist of pink 
calico. The cap is fashioned from a bit of 
light-colored fur. Dress Dinah in gay plaid, 


and red bandana. 
ee 


Woman’s Sphere.—Surely at this stage of 
proceedings no one would attempt or desire to 
limit woman to purely domestic pursuits. It 
has been reiterated and most abundantly prov- 
ed that she need not be circumscribed in free- 
dom or opportunity for the sake of binding 
her to the home; it is not necessary, for 
nature will take care of itself; and it is not 
expedient, for the more she is allowed to be 
in herself the greater the gift she can and 
will bring to the race. Moreover, no one will 
cuntend that every woman ought to be a 
mother, or that an indefinite number of off- 
spring is a wife’s chief duty. In a word, 
marriage, and the bearing and not bearing of 





COLLARSandCvUFFs. 





ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk 8t., Boston ,Mass, 
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i 
children, are individual accidents dependent 
upon a thousand private considerations. To 
fulfill the law of womanhood one need not be 
a mother, but only to be motheriy; one need 
not be a wife, but only to be loyal to the un- 
selfish principle of wifehood; one need not 
eschew the paths of business or professional 
life, so only that she recognize hers as the 
exceptional feminine career, the more normal 
and significant one lying within the walls of 
the home.—[Ellen Coit Elliott, in Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly. 
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Have a Happy Home Table.—You may set 
a plain table yet have it always inviting. At 
different times, as you can, buy a silver 
spoon, cup and saucer or plate for the differ- 
ent children. Have the buys and girls feel 
that they have an individual part in the home 
table. Let the conversation always be pleas- 
ant. Ifthey have done wrong during the 
day, don’t take this time to correct. Have 
them use just as good manners as though you 
had company. One of my neighbor’s boys 
said he didn’t like his mother to have com- 
pany because he always had to say ‘‘please’’ 
and ‘‘thank you’’ then. They should say that 
at all times. Always try to have your table 
a little extra on Sunday; try to have flow- 
ers that day if you can’t through the week. 
As your children grow up they will often 
think of those home tables, and memory will 
picture the many pleasant faces.—[ Darrow. 





A Wire Screen Door is of course indis- 
pensable, especially in the farm kitchen. 
Where there is much passing to and fro, how- 
ever, the wire netting quickly wears out by 
being banged by the hands and_ knees. 
Where this is the case, tack outside of the 
wire screen some wire netting such as is 
used for chicken fence, with a mesh of about 
2 by 2inches. This will protect the mosquito 
netting and iast several times as long, but 
will not obstruct the air. In many cases it will 
be only necessary to put this fence netting on 
the lower half of the door. 





Egg Sandwiches.—Boil until hard one egg 
foreach person. Pulverize while hot. add 
salt to your taste, half teaspoon of melted 
butter aud one large pickled cucumber to 
each egg. Chop and mix these well together 
then spread between thin, well-buttered 
slices of brown bread. Or, if fora picnic, or 
travelers’ lunch, if some disiance is to be 
gone, a small jar can be filled with this mix- 
ture and can be used at any time inside of a 
week.—[Mae Myrtle Cook. 
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NOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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BATHERS AND THEIR AUDIENCE 
(Copyright, 1897, by H. S. Wyer. 


THE FAT OF THE LAND. 


Summer Vegetables in New Styles. 
ALICE CARR SAGE. 


Corn Timbales.—'l'o 6 well beaten eggs put 4 
teaspoonful of white pepper, 4 teaspoonful 
salt, 14 cupfuls milk and 2 cupfuls of grated 
green corn. Mix thoroughly and pour into 
buttered patty-pans making each two-thirds 
full. Set these in a large pan, pour boiling 
water around, cover and bake in a moderate 
oven until the centers are stiff. Serve with a 
cream sauce. 

Cucumber Fritters.—Select very ripe cucum- 
bers, peel and grate. Press the pulp free 
from juice and for each pint stirin 3 table- 
spoonfrls of sweet cream, 1 tablespoonful 
melted butter, 4 cupful sifted flour, 4 teaspoou- 
ful salt and a dash of cayenne. Whip 2 eggs 
to a light froth and add to the butter. Drop 
a spoonful ata time, iato smoking hot lard, 
fry a rich color and drain on thick brown 
paper. These should be eaten immediately. 

Tomatoes stuffed with macaroni may be new 
to some. Choose large, solid tomatoes and 
slice off the stem ends. Then with spoon care- 
fully remove all the seeds, cut cold boiled 
macaroni into small pieces and season with 
salt, pepper and onion juice. Fill the cavity 
in each vegetable, with this, lay a piece of 
butter on top and bake in a hot oven for half 
an hour. 

Carrot Croquettes.—Well wash and scrape 
a bunch of nice young carrots, boil them ten- 
der, drain and mash. Then to each cupful 
allow the yolks of 2raw eggs, a pinch of mace, 


and salt and pepper to taste. Stir all well 
together and when the mixture is cool form 
into little croquettes. Dip these in slightly 
Beaten egg, rollin breadcrumbs and cook in 
hot lard in a deep kettle. 

Escalloped Caulifower.—Boil the cauliflower 
quite tender, then cut into small pieces and 
piace in a baking dish. Pour over it a white 
sauce made by boiling tothe consistency of 
custard, 1 pint of heated milk thickened with 
14 tablespoonfuls of tlour and 1 tablespoonful of 
butter, blended together. Bake 30 minutes. 
Onions and asparagus may be prepared in 
the same manner. 





Succotash and Succotash. 
NELLA E. COCHRANE. 





Succotash from New Beans and Corn.—Take 
a pint of shelled green lima beans, wash, 
cover with hot water, let stand 5 minutes, 
drain off, place over in hot water and boil 15 


minutes; cut corn from 6 good-sized ears, and 


add to the beans. Season with salt, pepper, 
butter or cream. Watch carefully to keep 
from scorching. 

By another method, prepare 2 quarts of 
string beans as usual, cutting fine; shell any 
that are large enough, rejecting the pods; boil 
about 14 hours. When the beans have cooked 
a little over an hour, add the corn cut from 6 
ears and boil with the beans about 20 minutes. 
Season with butter, pepper, salt and cream, 
or, in place of the last, a tablespoon of flour 
mixed smooth with a little milk. Let boil a 
few minutes more. 

Succotash with Meat.—Boil 1 Ib of salt pork 
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GRANGE PICNICKERS VISIT A WRECK 

















2 hours, add green string beans or wax beans 
cut in half-inch lengths, cook 15 minutes, 
then add corn and cook untii all are tender. 

Succotash cooked with veal stock is a de- 
licious dish. Cut the kernels from a dozen 
ears of sweet corn. Put in a kettle witha 
quart of lima beans, a quart of veal stock, 
and let simmer steadily until the corn and 
beans are tender. Add a cup of milk, piece 
of butter, and salt and pepper to taste. 


cr 


Grange Day at the Beach 





A pleasant anid profitable custom of a grange 
in New Hampshire is to have an annual pic- 
nic attended by members of the order from 
near and far. This is the East Rockingham 
Pomona grange, and the occasion is called at 
Hampton beach, where the gathering is held, 
‘*farmers’ day.’’ The address and other lit- 
erary exercises are given in a big tent pitch- 
ed at the water’s edge. The number of per- 
sons who attended last year was estimated at 
3500. Our photographs show a group of bath- 
ers and lookers-on at the noon hour, and a 
crowd of the visitors swarming over an old 
wreck, at low tide. These gatherings by sea, 
lake or pond are full of enjoyment and profit, 
furnishing an outing which is at once @ 
change and a source of inspiration from social 
contact with fellow workers. Similar meet- 
ings are held along the New Jersey coast and 
elsewhere. 

a 

Economy is a virtue that consists more in 

selection than in saving. 











The Bound- 
ary Line. 


When a young 
girl steps from 
girlhood into wo- 
manhood, she en- 
ters a new and strange 
> A country. A land of 
- promise and hope, yet 
full of hidden dangers. Whether she will 
find happiness or misery depends largely 
upon the health and condition of the deli- 
cate, special organism which is the source 
and centre of her womanhood. 

The lives of young women are often 
wrecked because of a mistaken sense of 
modesty, which leads them to neglect the 
earlier symptoms of feminine weakness. 

These troubles unless corrected, develop 
into serious chronic difficulties which be- 
come a dragging burden, ruining life’s best 
opportunities and blighting all possibility 
of happy witehood and motherhood. 

Any woman suffering from these delicate 
complaints needs the health-giving power 
of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
heals and strengthens the womanly organs; 
stops weakening drains; gives vitality to 
the nerve-centres, and restores perfect or- 
ganic soundness and constitutional energy. 
It is the only medicine devised for this pu-- 

ose by askilled and experienced specialist 
in diseases of the feminine organism. 

Mrs. W. B. Duncan, of Arlington, Mo., writes: 
‘“*T have used your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and 
am never tired of sounding its praise. When my 
lady friendscomplain, I say‘ Why don’t you take 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription?’ I told an 
anxious mother, whose daughter (18 years old) 
had not been right for five months, about the 
medicine, and after the young lady had taken 
two-thirds of a bottle of ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
she was all right. She had been treated by two 
of our best doctors.”’ 

Dr. Pierce’s great thousand - page illus- 
jrated book, ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser’? sent paper-bound on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay the 
cost of mailing om/y. Or, a handsome 
cloth-bound copy for 31 stamps. Address, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
oes D’.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


BED WETTIN CURED. Sample FRE! 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,IhL 

































Midsummer Table Chat. 


Faith.—He was a tall, aristocratic looking 
man, she a short, plainly dressed young 
woman. She stopped, laid a detaining hand 
on his arm and raised her pleading eyes to 
his: ‘*You must not, indeed you must not, 
doubt her. You must believe in people and 
things you have not tested, even if some 
times you suffer for it. Without faith, often 
blind faith, what would friendship, what 
would love, what would life —-yes, what will 
death be? The proud face softened, the earn- 
est eyes were cast down and a self-conscious 
blush swept over the uplifted face. The de- 
taining hand was quickly with drawn and the 
man and woman were lost in the throng of 
eager, noisy children who with soil boats 
were moving toward the lake in Central 
park. What cannot faith compass?—[Evange- 
line. 


The Right Man Came.—I feel that Nicholas, 


who wrote, is a woman, and I hope many may 
listen to her good advice, I fear ‘‘every good 
girl’’ does not ‘‘find the good man,’’ but far 
better for her never to marry than to marry 
amanfor whom she bas not entire confi- 
dence and respect, as well as love. I have a 
friend who did not marry until between 30 
and 40 years of age. She was engaged when 
young, but as she became better acquainted 
with the young man she found his principles 
were not such as she had thought them and 
her confidence and respect lessened and she 
felt marriage would be a great mistake; and 
yet she felt bound to keep her word. At last 
her heart began to fail; she took no one into 
her confidence and the strain was too much 
and she felt obliged to write asking him to 
have tLe engagement broken, and although 
it was very hard for him he finally released 
her. She refused offer after offer, until as she 
says: ‘‘the right man came’”’ and she is a 
happy wife. Once more I say, Do not marry 
until you feel sure you have love, confidence 
and respect for the nan whois to share the 
joys and trials of life with you.—[Ren. 





Stay Where You Are.—I have received let 
ters from several subscribers asking what 
‘*show’’ they would have here for work. To 
allinquirers I would sAy, Stay where you are. 
Wages here range from $3 for eight hours for 
common labor, to 3.50and4for mechanics, but 
there are many idle men. In Victor alone 
there are probably 200 men looking for work. 
it will cost you more to live (if you board) 
than inthe east, as board and lodging can- 
not be had for less than $28 per month. Run- 
ning from cone town to another is costly as 
mountain railroads charge 10c per mile fare 
for short distance, and about 5c for long haul. 
For instance, Victor to Aspen, 200 miles, 
costs $12.50 fare, and it is a smart tramp who 
beats his way out here. A consolidated en- 
gine (four drive wheels on a side) can pull 
only four coaches and in places two ‘‘consoli- 
dators’’ are required to puil them.—[F. 
Richardson, Victor, Col. 

Strange, but True.—Not long since in a cer- 
tain New England city four commercial trav- 
elers met for the first time at the table, and 
were soon engaged in conversation. In a few 
moments one of them said: ‘‘Gentlemen, sup- 
pose we begin, being all strangers, with the 
gentleman opposite me to introduce ourselves 
and our firms’ business.’’ This was unani- 
mously agreed to. Said numberone: ‘‘I am 
——, and I represent the house of X Y Z, sell- 
ing glass bottles.’’ Said number two: ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen, perhapsit is no chance that I 
come next, for I represent PDQ; I am —, 
and I sell the stuff that goes into the bottles. 
I sell wines and liquors.’’ There was a mo- 
ment’s silence as number three said: ‘‘That, 
gentlemen, does seem a little strange, but 
perhaps there is a fatality about this. I am 
—— of the firm of W WS, dealersin under- 
takers’ goods.’’ Number four remained silent 
and suggested that it would be well not to 
pursue the subject further and that it had 
been well never to have started it. After 
much urging to complete the chain he said: 
**Gentlemen, it is indeed a fatality. I am —— 
of D E B, and Iam taking orders for grave 
stones ’’ Was there ever a temperance lecture 
compressed into so few lines as this?—[{ David 
Summers. 


Thugs in Divided Skirts.—Women will 
purify politics, say the woman suffragists. 
Have they no fear that politics will sully the 
women? A stream of clear water running 
into a river will cool and clarify the river. 
When the limpid mountain stream has empti- 
ed itself, lost itself, in that river, has receiv- 
ed the intake of many large cities, its need 
of filtering will be an important question. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Morally and spiritually women are superior 
to men, with just enough alloy in them to 
make their feet adhere to earth, to make them 
fraternize with clay. What will she be when 
she has shouldered the ballot? Why, bless 
you, she’]l be as good as any of them; she’ll 
manipulate the ‘‘machine.’’ We’ll have 
female wire pullers, poiitical bosses in petti- 
coats and ‘‘thugs’’ in divided skirts. Don’t 
tell me that after a decade of lobbying and 
tipping woman will be impervious to politi- 
cal pulls and perquisites, defaleations and 
those up-to-date ideas that buzz in the bon- 
pets of the office makers and office-takers. 
’Twas a woman, Dolly Madison, who saved 
the constitution once, not by bluster and 
harangue, but by a little domestic forethought 
and courage; ’twill be a woman, the power 
behind the throne, who will save it again 
and not from the campaign platform or 
stump, either. Bah; I’m tired of this ag- 
gressive civil service reform new woman. 
I sigh for the old woman whose influence was 
felt. I pity the children of aspiring nominee 
mammas aud papas, during a heated campaign 
‘‘We hear’ a great deal about Circe, who 
changes men into swine,’’ says Ella Wheel- 
er Wilcox. ‘‘Butthere is atype of wounian 
who changes swine into men.’’ She is rare, 
but she exists, and once she is loved she is 
loved always, and marriage and maternity 
seein only to teach her added secrets of charm- 
ing and holding.’’ I’m afraid politics will 
be the Circe which will make swine of us all. 
The woman who can change swine into men 
will be the woman who will save the 
constitution.—[ Evangeline. 


Dazzle the Enemy.—I think a very pleasant 
and profitable way of passing time these 
warm days, is to take a magnifying glass and 
go out into the fields and woods and examine 
the wild flowers closely. One has no idea of 
the beauties of the goldenrod, wild carrot and 
other things until examined in this way. It 
is not necessary to he a botanist to enjoy 
the delicate forms and shades of the flowers 
when under the glass. A young friend re- 
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marked tO me one day while thus engaged 
that ‘‘everything would bear the test of the 
magnifying glass better than “the human be- 
ing.’’ LI never had thought of it before, but 
itisa sad thought that man, God’s most 
wonderful work of art, should be so con- 
taminated with sin that he could not stand 
the test. The firefly when attracted by a hos- 
tile insect emits a keener brilliancy, to dis- 
comfort and dazzle the enemy, as that is its 
only means of protection; so let us take pat- 
tern of the little fireflies, and’ let our light 
shine so brightly as to dazzle our adversary 
when he comes to tempt us, that pur lives 
may be more pure, and thus bear the testiug. 
[Lady Bird. 
icoo.nitcihliatiagstii 

Mexicans are not very fond of Spaniards, 
and jokes are constantly cropping up in Mex- 
ico illustrative of the arrogance of the Span- 
ish character. One now current in Mexico 
ruus as follows: <A Spaniard arrived at Vera 
Cruz and stepped ashore just as an earthquake 
occurred. Putting on a benign simile, he said: 
‘*Tremble not, earth, I am net going to harm 
thee.’’ 

If the thought of getting married 

You really will not drop, 
Before you pop the question, you 
Had better question pop. 


‘*You told me tkis horse had won half a 
dozen matches against some of the best horses 
in the country. He can’t trot’a mile in six 
minutes to save him.”’ ‘‘It was in plowing 
matches that he took prizes, sir.’’ 





‘‘T was driving across the country to a little 
town in western Kansas the other day,’’ says 
a traveling man, ‘‘when I met a farmer haul- 
ing a wagonlvad of water. ‘Where do you 
get water?’ said I. ‘Up the road about seven 
miles,’ he replied. ‘And you haul water 
seven miles tor your family and _ stock?’ 
‘Yep.’ ‘Why in the name of sense don’t you 
dig a well?’ ‘Because it’s just as far one way 
as the other, stranger.’ ”’ 




















HE CALLS THEM LITTLE GIANTS. 


A farmer of Rhea County, Tenn.. says: “I wag all run 


down and could get no help until I tried 


Ripans Tabules. 


They built me right up and made a new man of me.” 
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in a town. 
agency now. 
















for Samples, 
mCosts us 4 cts. 
ito Send Them. 


Used on every 
. shock. Pull and it’s fast. 
Ties itself. Costs less thanstring. 
Never wears out. Thousands easily sola 
Good profits. Get your town 
It isa valuable agency. 
SAMPLES THREE SIZES, FOR FIVE CENTS 


Testimonials of Agents who have sold the 


Holdfast Corn Binder. 


“Found the Binders in a store at Meadville. I was told they were nota 
good seller. Had no trouble to sell what they had quick. This was in 
1895. In '96 got a couple of spare days and took orders for 3000.”’ 


“Gave entire satisfaction toevery one. The 5000 that I sold last 
year will serve as an introduction to this year’s sales. Easy to sell 
them hereafter. All who have used them will recommend.” 


“Isjust what the farmers want and need. Sold 10,835 in seven 
days; delivered them intwodays. Expect to sell more this 
coming season.” J. B, FEATHER, Roaring Spa, Pa. Box 25. 


J.C. Boorse, Kulpsville, Pa., says:—* After being used 
: & lot ofthem sold at public sale in February last ’ 
for $1.30 per 100ties. Shows they are liked or 
would not have sold as well out of f 
season.”’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WRITE NOW 
NEVER 
WAIT 






















LESLIE Hunt, Tyrone, Pa, 









EL1as CassEL, Worcester, Pa. 















He bought five 
thousand in 1896. TIE co., 


Box 18, 
Unadilla, N. Y. 














ORSE POWERS 
H THRESHING MACHINES and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 





One, 
GET aa Two, 
THE 425 or 
BEST. & Three 

Horse, 


If you want the best power in the worid for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. LEasiest running, best material, and 
will do the most work of any in the market. 


ihe. Raaress _ A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Pe. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


THE “HOOVER” DIGGER: 


DicS Price greatly reduced. 
Mention th 
POTATOES Pf \\ snd ext book FREE. 


and Cheap, 






























Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, 


By Henry STEWART. A valuable practical 
treatise on the sheep for American farmers and 
sheep growers. It is so plain that a farmer or 
a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a 
flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather 
many suggestions from it. The results of per- 
sonal experience of some years with the kane 
acters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
and the sheep raising capabilities of many 
oortions of our extensive territory and that of 

‘’anada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject, with 
those by whicn they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our 
circumstances, are here gathered. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


American Horses and Horse Breeding. 


By JoHn Drwon. A new up-to-date book on 
the history of horses from the earliest period 
to date. A standard authority on horses; em- 
bracing breeds, breeding, training, handling 
vicious horses, shoeing and general manage- 
ment. A modernand practical horse doctor 
on the causes, nature, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of diseases of all Kinds. Full instruc- 
tions for buying, selling, training for speed, 
lriving in races, etc. 4838vo pages, including 
engravings. Cloth. 3.50 


Peach Culture. 


By Hon. J. ALEXANDER FuLToN. This is 
the only guide to peach culture on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the 
subject of peach growing for those who would 
be successful in that culture in any part of 
the country. It has been thoroughly revised 
and a large portion of it rewritten, bringing 
it downto date. Cloth, 12mo. 5 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meecnu. An illustrated handbook 
for the propagation and cultivation of the 
quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect 
enemies, diseases and their remedies. New 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


CATALOCUE FREE TO ALL 


, tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., will be sent free to any one asking for it. 


Sent, 








TANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry, Fruits, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dairying, Etc. 


Postpaid, on Receipt ofithe Advertised Price. 





The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 


New, revised and enlarged edition. Their 
breeding, training and management, in health 
and disease ; comprising all the essential parts 
of the two standard works on dogs by “‘Ston- 
henge.” It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing grounds in America. Contains over one 
hundred beautiful engravings, embracing 
most noted dogs in both continents, making, 
together with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


A BC in Cheese Making. 


By J. H. MonraAp. Ashort manual for farm 
cheese makers in cheddar,French cream cheese, 
neufchatel and skimmilk cheese. The second 
edition is written especially for the thousands 
of farmers’ wives and daughters who cannot 
attend a dairy school but who are eagerly 
wishing to make palatable and nutritious 
cheese for the home table and for the village 
market. It is certainly one of the best books 
published on home cheese making. 68 pp., 
8vo., illustrated, paper. .50 


American Dairying. 

By H. B. GurRLER. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book isintwo parts. I on private 
dairying, Ilon creamery management. In part 
I, the herd, feed, management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are consid- 
ered. In part II, the creamery management, 
patrons and more modern dairy machines and 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle, 


By Dr. D. McInrosu, V.S., professor of vet- 
erinary science in the university of Illinois. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work on the 
treatment of animal diseases according to the 
modern status of veterinary science has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of ourcountry. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 











Allen’s American Cattle. 
_ By Lewis F. ALLEN. Their history, breed- 
ing and management. This book is considered 
indispensable by every breeder of live stock. 
The large experience of the author in improv- 
ing the character of American herds adds to 
the weight of his observations, and has ena- 
bled him to produce a work which will at once 
make good his claims as a standard authority 
on thesubject. Illustrated. Cloth.12mo. 2.50 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


By P. T. QuINN, practical horticulturist. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, 
and with the best results, how to find out the 
character of the soil. the best methods of pre- 
paring it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best modes of plant- 
ing, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utiliz- 
ing the ground before the trees come into 
bearing, and, finally, of gathering and packing 
for market. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 00 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, adopted by the American poul- 
try association. It contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 278 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
with title in gold on front cover. 1.00 


Kennel Secrets. 


By “‘AsHmont.” How to breed, exhibit and 
manage dogs. This magnificent book is a prac- 
tical monograph on dogs, written by Dr. J. 
Frank Perry. Definite rules are laid down 
for feeding dogs, under their various condi- 
tions. Nolover of dogs should fail to read 
this excellent volume. 348 pp.. ill., 8vo., cloth. 

3,00 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 


By Tuomas J. HAnp, secretary of the 
American Jersey cattle club. A treatise on 
the bovine species in general. An entirely 
new translation of the last edition of this pop- 
ular and instructive book. With over 100 ifue- 
trations, especially engraved for this work. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, containing descriptions of three 
* hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 















